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the Layton Trolleygram 


registered trade mark 





incorporating the outstanding PYE PF9I amplifier 


We have been so impressed with the Pye PF91 Amplifier 
that we have decided to make it the nucleus of a new high 
fidelity service. The first in this range is the Layton Trolley- 
gram designed specially to house this remarkable Amplifier 
together with its associated equipment. Ask us to send 
you details if you are at all interested or, better by far, visit 
us and see and hear it in our showrooms. 


new gliding castor system 

floating motor-board 

wide choice of radio and player units 
separate or incorporated speaker 
compact contemporary design 


other models available 





Alfred Imhof Limited, 112-116 New Oxford Street, London, WCI. Telephone MUSeum 7878 
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A selection of 
the long playing and 
medium play records of 


CLEMENS KRAUSS 
conducting 
The Vienna Philharmonic 


Orchestra 
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DECCA LONG PLAYING ffrr RECORDS 


RICHARD STRAUSS 
Also sprach Zarathustra LXT 2548 


Der Biirger aus Edelmann—Suite 
LXT 2756 


Don Juan ; Till Eulenspiegels 
lustige Streiche LXT 2549 


Don Quixote 
with PIERRE FOURNIER (’Cello) and 
ERNST MORAWEG (Viola) LXT 2842 


Ein Heldenleben LXT 2729 


Symphonia Domestica LXT 2643 


JOHANN STRAUSS 

Die Fledermaus 

HILDE GUEDEN, WILMA LIPP, 
JULIUS PATZAK 

THE VIENNA STATE OPERA CHORUS 
LXT 2550-1 


(A Decca translation booklet for this 
opera is available, price 1/-) 


Salome 
CHRISTEL GOLTZ, JULIUS PATZAK, 
HANS BRAUN LXT 2863-4 


Die Fledermaus Overture ; 

Der Zigeunerbaron Overture; 
Kunstlerleben; Friihlingsstimmen 
LXT 2634 


Vienna Philharmonic 

New Year Concert No. 2 

JOSEPH STRAUSS 7 
Dorfschwalben sus Osterreich ; 
Moulinet Polka‘ Ohne Sorgen; 
JOHANN STRAUSS 

Stadt und Land; Auf der Jagd; 
Morgenblatter 

JOSEPH STRAUSS: Feuerfest; 
JOHANN STRAUSS 

Czardas Ballet; Perpetuum mobile 
LBT 2755 


Vienna Philharmonic 

New Year Concert No. 2 

An der Schonen, blau Donau (a); 
Auf Ferienreisen (b); 

Bei uns z’Haus (a); 

Spharenklange (bj; Annen Polka (a) 
Plappermaulchen (b); 

Radetzky March (JOHANN STRAUSS I) 
(&) JOHANN STRAUSS II 

(b) JOSEPH STRAUSS LXT 2913 
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DECCA 


MEDIUM PLAY ffrr RECORDS 


JOHANN STRAUSS 
Overtures: Die Fledermaus; 
Der Zigeunerbaron LW 5005 


G’schichten aus dem Wienerwald; 
Morgenblatter LW 5020 


Polkas : Stadt und Land; 
Auf der Jagd; Im Krapfenwald’1; 
Pizzicato; Vergniigungszug LW 5052 


JOSEPH STRAUSS 

Dortschwalben aus Osterreich; 
Mein Lebenslauf ist Lieb’ und Lust 
LW 5019 


Polkas : Moulinet; Ohne Sorgen; 
Feuerfest; Die Libelle; Jockey 
LW 5053 


THE DECCA RECORD COMPANY LIMITED, 1-3, BRIXTON ROAD, LONDON, S.W.9 



































Letter from AMERI CA 


UCTION 
ieee reap Briggs. i “ 
Enlarged and revised 3rd Edition. 3 
pages, 315 illustrations. —s 
17/6 (plus \]- postage). De Lu 
25/- (plus \|- for postage). | 
LOUDSPEAKERS By G. A. _ m 
3rd Edition. 9th Impression. 88 pages, 
36 illustrations. 

7/6 (plus 3d. postage). 

STS and SONICS 
nanintt: pnp Briggs- 
192 Pages. 162 = 

lus 6d. postage). | 

aa Ye booksellers and ew 3 i. 
dealers. Published by Wharf 
less Works Ltd. 
ee and i. H. ae an 
First Edition 10,000 copies now Ss 





SUPER 12/CS/AL 
£17.10.0 TAX FREE 


Alcomax Ill Magnet. 
Flux density 17,000 lines 
on 13” centre pole. 
Total Flux 190,000 lines. 


The 


July 1954 


GRAMOPHONE 











From:. .. C.HS., 
Palo, Alto, 
California, 


ae U.S.A. 


Dear Mr. Briggs, 


I do not often feel impelled by the purchase of a new 
product to write its manufacturer soon thereafter, offering 
an opinion. But after enjoying my new Super 12/CS/AL 
for a few weeks only, I cannot express the thanks I have 
many times felt for the superb quality designed and built 
into your product. 

I listened, in fact, to virtually every 12 and 15 inch 
speaker made over here ; though, since A-B test facilities 
are very limited out this way, had to make most of my 
comparisons, between concerts, with what I could recall 
of “live” symphony performances, and their instruments. 
For less than double a Super-12’s cost, I could find no one 
whose accuracy of reproduction, and freedom from dis- 
tortion, appeared fairly comparable with the Wharfedale. 

Because I am interested in reasons behind such per- 
formance, your little book, and articles in “High Fidelity,” 
were of considerably more help than contributions from 
any other source. 

I have learned that your production, from choice, is 
somewhat more limited. Which explains, in great part, 
why it took me over eight months of searching, through the 
Los Angeles and San Francisco areas, and by mail, to find 
a Super-12. I am very glad that I waited. 

The only possible criticism that I could offer—tem- 
pered by realisation that there are other markets than 
America—stems from the English standard for bolt-hole 
locations. I was unprepared for this, had to re-model my 

enclosure to get the speaker in. But again, it was well 


worth it. 
My thanks and warm congratulations to you, Sir, and 
your associates, for taking time to do a job so well. 


Sincerely yours, 
C.HS. 
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SINGLE SPEAKER 
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The best which 
present techniques 
can devise... 


UNIQUE 

FILTERING 
SYSTEM 
INDEPENDENT OF 
MUSICAL BALANCE 


CORRECT 
MATCHING FOR 
ANY PICK-UP 
BY PLUG-IN 





CORRECT 
EQUALISATION 
FOR EVERY 
RECORDING 





INPUTS FOR 
Sashes RADIOS 
sfeleg TAPE 
MIC. ETC. 
VIRTUALLY 
MADE TO 
MEASURE 
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AMPLIFIER 

WITH 
’ | PERFORMANCE 

STABILITY 
SPECIFICATION 
TO DELIGHT THE ENGINEER 
AND MUSICIAN ALIKE 















Like its predecessor, the QUAD II embodies 
outstanding features anticipating 

trends in both amplifier and associated 
equipment design. The importance of these 
features will be apparent to all who have 
followed the growth of high quality reproduction 
in recent years. 


The criterion, as always, is that the reproduced 
sound shall be the closest approach to the 
original—that the enjoyment and appreciation 
of music may be unimpeded. This is reflected 
throughout the electrical and mechanical design. 
It is reflected, too, in the straightforward and 
logical system of control, achieved without the 
sacrifice of a single refinement or adjustment 
capable of contributing to the final objective. 


The QUAD II for convenience of installation, 
is constructed in two units—the main amplifier 
and the control unit. Each is complementary to 
the other, offering in complete form the best 
which present techniques can devise. 


C Acoustica 





ACOUSTICAL MANUFACTURING CO. LTD., HUNTINGDON, ENGLAND 
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choose thom... 
buy them at 








ey ToXey Ky 
FINEST 


RECORD 
SERVICE 





Come personally or order by post. 


W. H. BARNES 


LIMITED 


Personal export orders and overseas gift parcels a speciality. 


425 OXFORD STREET, W.! . 


Croydon 38 George St. 
Hammersmith 37 King St. 
Elephant & Castle 64 London Rd. 


172 KENSINGTON HIGH STREET, W.8 
Stratford 338 High St. 
iiford 135 High Rd. 
Deptford 499 New Cross Rd. 





The best of Tape Recorders 


and an 


INDEPENDENT P.A. AMPLIFIER cs well! 


%e TO THE TRADE : Ask for 
details of special Dealer 
facilities and Information 


One of the many features of the SIMON Sheet Ti/I1. 


Portable Tape Recorder is the provision 
of facilities for entirely independent 
use of the amplifier for public 
address, record reproduction, etc., 
at 10 watts output power. 
This versatile and brilliant 
Recorder was designed for 










the user who expects—and 
appreciates—the best. 

Two hours’ recording time. 
Twin tracks, two speeds. 
Frequency response : 50- 
12,000 c/s at 7} in./sec. and 
50-7,000 c/s at 3% in./sec. 
Bass and treble independently GQ. == 
variable, 2 i EE 


. . . e*eee ° ese . se . e* . a . 
i. = .- 18 in. by 15 in. by 10 in. 
LOUDSPEAKER - 6} in. built-in monitor 
POWER SUPPLY .-. 200/250 v. 50 cycles A.C. 
INPUT CHANNELS ... High impedance for microphone ; 
low or high impedance for radio 

... 100 watts approx. 


SIMON for 
Sound Recording 


POWER CONSUMPTION 


ata 
Sensible Price 


Ems {htable TAPE RECORDER “v< 


Ask for 
*« The Gentle Art of 
TAPESMANSHIP ”’ 
and Control 
InformationSheetTI/I! %& Drop-in loading 
SIMON SOUND SERVICE LTD. (Dept. G) 


48-50 GEORGE STREET, LONDON, W.1. Phone : WELbeck 2371 (5 lines) 











%& Monomaster ‘* Finger- 
tip ’’ Control 


%& Separate capstans 
%* Three motor drive 


%& Fast Rewind and wind- 
fe] 


nm 
%& Provision for Remote 





T.A. 6216 


SILA MTNVUUVAU EA EUEAU EA AEATEUAAU EUG EO EA TATA TAPE EAE 


London’s Famed 
Record Centre 


*+* FOR BOOKS 4 4 


Foyles Gramophone Records Department 
holds a huge stock of Classical, Popular 
and Jazz records—in all labels. Big 
selection of LP records. 


RECORDS BY POST— FROM FOYLES ! 


Foyles specialise in post orders for 
records. We despatch to all parts of the 
world. 


Subscriptions taken for Metronome, 
Downbeat and _ other American 


magazines. 


Gramophone Records for overseas 
customers are exempt from purchase tax. 


119-125 CHARING CROSS ROAD 
LONDON, W.C.2 


Gerrard 5660 (16 lines) @ Open 9-6 incl. Sats. 
Record Dept. closes at 1 p.m. Thursdays 
Nearest Station: Tottenham Court Road 
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RADIO TOWARDS REALITY............ 















WK, 
biden 


aN DX PLUS FOUR 


RADIOGRAM 


£47.10.0 Plus P.T. £16.11.5 
“SANS PEUR ET SANS 

F-M-A-Z RADIO TUNER UNIT 

Complete with Aerial £15.10.0 








REPROCHE ”’ 
P. WILSON, M.A. “ The Gramophone ** 


* 








“For the future, therefore, you may count me 
as one of the fans of ‘F-M via A-Z.’ | would 


not dream of listening to an ordinary trans- 
mission when this alternative is available.” 
P. WILSON, M.A., “ The Gramophone.” 


OBTAINABLE FROM ALL LEADING STOCKISTS 


SOUND SALES LIMITED 


WEST STREET, FARNHAM, SURREY Tel.: FARNHAM 6461/2/3 
Manufacturers of Electronic Equipment Established since 1931 
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Tannoy Talking points... 





Tone Control 


Tone control facilities on any pre-amplifier 





may be regarded as having three main functions, 


|. To compensate accurately for the differing 





characteristic adopted by the recording companies. 





2. To provide controlled additional amplification or 





attenuation at the upper and lower extremities of the audio range 
3. To provide additional rapid attenuation of the upper end 





of the audio range. 

The first (1) provision ensures that the correct musical 
balance is restored to the recording, the second (2) enables 
deficiency in pick-ups and loudspeakers to be corrected, 

as well as allowing for variations due to individual 
taste and listening level. The third (3) enables surface 
noise on older records to be adjusted to 

the minimum. 

It is essential that all of these facilities should be 
completely independent, and have no effect other than 
control of the frequency response ; transient response 
must not be affected, input impedance must remain unchanged 
irrespective of tone control setting. 

Attention to details of this nature and our policy of 

building up to a standard, not down to a price, 

ensure that the new Tannoy high-fidelity Amplifier will prove 

to be a worthy companion to the Dual Concentric Loudspeaker. 





\TANNOY/ 





PRODUCTS LIMITED 
Sound Practitioners 


Treble 





WEST NORWOOD, LONDON, S.E.27. TEL: GIPSY HILL 1131 
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For ALL your records... 


NEW 
3srcco E-A-R 


RECORD REPRODUCER 

With its exciting two-tone case the ‘ Bantam’ is good to look at 
anda pleasure to hear. It is a worthy addition to the incomparable 
range of E.A.R. Micrograms. In spite of its low price it has 
an exceptionally high standard of performance and will play all 
your records with the lid closed. 

The ‘Bantam’ is available in a variety of attractive colours 
blended with cream, also in grey lizard. Motor, handle and mains 


lead in cream plastic. 
1 _ GNS. 


@ New Collaro Motor Unit. 
@ E.A.R. Amplifier. 
@ Studio Turnover Pickup. 
@ Loudspeaker and Controls 
in front of cabinet. 
@ Automatic adaptor for 45 r.p.m. 
large centre hole records. TAX PAID 
@ Automatic Motor cut-off. ; 
@ Corner-locked wooden frame case 
Overall weight 15 Ib. 





REPRODUCER 


This superb high fidelity instrument 
combines in one unit every essential 
element for the complete enjoyment of 
recorded music, bringing luxury listen- 
ing within everybody’s reach. 


@ Push-pull amplifier. 
@ Bass and Treble Boost Controls. 


@ Studio ‘P’ head. 


@ Collaro precision-built 
3-speed changer. 


@ 12,000 line 10” speaker. 
@ Cabinet of outstanding design. 
PRICE Auto Model 48 GNs. 
Non Auto Model 45 GNS. 
Prices include Tax. For A.C. Mains. 
Specify voltage and frequency. 


Write today for details of the E.A.R. Range of Reproducers 
and address of your nearest Dealer. 


Electric Audio Reproducers Ltd. 


17 LITTLE ST. LEONARDS, MORTLAKE, LONDON, S.W.14 
Telephone ; PROspect 4466 (5 lines) Cables : Microgram London 





Did you read this? 


The following are brief extracts from Mr. P. Wilson’s 
Technical Report on the E.A.R. A750 Microgram which 
appeared in the June issue of ‘‘ The Gramophone.” 


“*I have given it an exceptionally thorough test —it has 
come through everything with flying colours. 


“I have tested the range of the whole equipment (loud- 
speaker and cabinet included) and find that it extends from 
30 c/s in the bass to over 11 ke/s in the treble, though it 
is falling gradually below about 100 c/s and above about 
9 ke/s. 


“* This is a very remarkable performance for an instrument 
of these dimensions and calls for the highest commendation. 
It is considerably better than that of most radiograms in 
use to-day. 

“* 1 fully expected to find a good performance in the treble 
range, but I never thought for a moment that it would be 
possible to produce such a massive tone from a smallish 
portable. With the bass control set at full boost (so that 
there is a lift of over 10 db at 100 c/s) and the treble at 
about mid setting, I will challenge anyone to guess from an 
adjzining room that only a portable player is in operation, 
and that even on heavy orchestral passages.” 


eE.a.R. A750 
Microgram 
3-SPEED 3-CONTROL 
Automatic Reproducer 
Bass and Treble Boost 
10’ x 6” Speaker 
30 GNs. Tax Paid 


(P750 as above but Non-auto 26 Gns. Tax Paid) 
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rom. Extended Play Records 


7° RED LABEL —— 


VIENNA PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA 
cond.: WILHELM FURTWANGLER 
Finale and Waltz 

(Serenade in C) — Tchaikovsky 
Pizzicato-Polka 

(Johann 2nd & Josef Strauss) TER 5001 


THE PHILHARMONIA ORCHESTRA 
cond.: RAFAEL KUBELIK 
Overture, *‘ Idomeneo ”’ 
Overture, *‘ The Magic Flute” 
— Mozart 7ER 5002 
Overture, ‘‘ The Bartered Bride”’ 

— Smetana; Nocturne AG rom 

‘A Midsummer Night’s a? *) 
— Mendelssohn R 5015 
Polka; Furiant; Dance of nag 
Comedians (‘* The Bartered Bride ”’) 
— Smetana R 5010 


N.B.C. SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
cond.: ARTURO TOSCANINI 
Liebestod (** Tristan und Isolde ’’) 
Ride of the vanes 7ER 5003 
** Danse Macabre 

On the Trail (“Grand Cones Suite’’) 
~ Grofée ER 5012 
Invitation to the Dance; 

Overture, *‘ La Forza del Destino” 


7ER 5021 

LEOPOLD STOKOWSKI 
AND HIS SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
Fugue in G Minor (“‘ Little’); 
Chorale-Prelude (** Wir glauben all’an 
einen Gott ”’) and Chorale (from 

‘Easter Cantata ’’) Jesu, ~ of 
Man’s Desiring — Bach 7ER 
Fétes — Debussy 
Clair de Lune — Debussy trans. 
Stokowski 7ER 5011 
Valse des Fleurs — Tchaikovsky 
Overture, “* Hansel and Gretel” — 
Humperdinck TER 5016 


BORIS CHRISTOFF & PHILHARMONIA 
ORCHESTRA cond. ISSAY DOBROWEN 
Kontchak’s Aria —‘*‘ Prince Igor” 

Dositheu’s Aria —‘* Khovantschina ” 


7ER 5007 
LICIA ALBANESE 
Arias from ** Madama Butterfly ”’ 
With JAN PEERCE 
Arias from ‘‘ La Traviata” 7ER 5008 


JAN PEERCE 

Questa o quella — ** Rigoletto” 
BERGER, SPRINZENA, NEWMAN, UKENA 
Caro nome — “‘ Rigoletto ” — Verdi 
PEERCE, MERRIMAN, WARREN, BERGER, 
TAJO 

La donna é mobile; Bella figlia dell’ 
amore “* Rigoletto °— Verdi 7ER 5023 


5004 


EACH WITH 


THE GRAMOPHONE COMPANY LIMITED (RECORD DIVISION) 8-11 GREAT CASTLE STREET +> LONDON: W.1- 


LICIA ALBANESE & JAN PEERCE 
Un di Felice 


LICIA ALBANESE & ROBERT MERRILL 
Dite alla giovine 


ROBERT MERRILL 
Di Provenza il mar— (all from 
“*La Traviata”)—Verdi 7ER5019 


THE HALLE ORCHESTRA 
cond.: SIR JOHN BARBIROLLI 


Gold and Silver Waltz 
Overture—‘‘Don Pasquale”’ 7ER 5009 


RCA VICTOR SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA cond.: FRITZ REINER 
Prelude Act 1; Entr’actes Acts 3 and 4 
(‘‘Carmen’’) — Bizet; 

Dance bohémienne (‘La Jolie Fille de 
Perth’’); Farandole (‘* L’Arlésienne”’ 
Suite No. 2) — Bizet 7ER5020 


Valse des Fleurs — Tchaikovsky; 
Valse (from Symphony No. } 
— Tchaikovsky ER 5022 


2” BLACK LABEL “i934 


BENIAMINO GIGLI with ORCHESTRA 


La Danza; Marechiare and 
Mattinata; La Serenata 7EB 6003 


MARIO LANZA with ORCHESTRA 


La donna é mobile (*‘ Rigoletto ”’) 
The Loveliest Night of the Year 
(‘The Great Caruso’’) andTina-Lina; 
T’ll Never Love You (both from film: 
“*Toast of New Orleans’) 7EB6004 
Mamma, quel vino é generoso — 
**Cavalleria Rusticana’’; 
Granada — Lara; 
Mamma mia, che vo’ sape — Nutile; 
The Lord’s Prayer— Malotte 

7EB 6005 


7” PLUM LABEL “37557 


LONDON CHAMBER ORCHESTRA & 
CHORUS, cond.: ANTHONY BERNARD 
Pavanne — Fauré and 

Sinfonica ‘‘Arrival of the Queen of 
Sheba” — Handel 

Overture ** Masques et 


Bergamasques”’— Fauré 7EP 7001 


BOSTON PROMENADE ORCHESTRA 
cond.: ARTHUR FIEDLER 
Overture —‘‘ Zampa”’ 
Light Cavalry Overture 


** Finlandia ”’— Sibelius 
Treasure Waltz—Johann Strauss, 2nd 
7EP 7006 


TEP 7002 


“** Der Rosenkavalier”’— R. Strauss; 
**Faust”—Gounod—Waltzes 7EP7008 


UP TO IS MINUTES 


corer 


a re 


BOURNEMOUTH MUNICIPAL ORCH. 
cond.: RUDOLF SCHWARTZ 
Overture ** Son and Stranger” — 
Mendelssohn; Overture ** “, u Rd 
King” — Adam P 7004 
THE PHILHARMONIA etnies 
cond.: IGOR MARKEVITCH 
Overtures ‘‘ La Forza del Destino”; 
**Luisa Miller” —Verdi 7EP 7007 
PATRICE MUNSEL 


Andalucia — Lecuona 
Estrellita— Ponce; Il "Bacio — Arditi; 
Granada — Lara 7EP 7009 


2” GREEN LABEL (576) 
BOSTON PROMENADE ORCHESTRA 
cond.: ARTHUR FIEDLER 

Overtures ‘‘The Mikado” 

“The Pirates of Penzance” 7EG 8001 
Trés Jolie Waltz — Waldteufel 


Espana-Rapsodie — Chabrier 
7TEG 8009 
Intermezzo (from film ‘‘Intermezzo’’) 
Brazil; Malaguena; Jealousy 
7EG 8021 
Marches “Stars and Stripes forever” 
—‘‘El Capitan” and Marches “Our 
Director ’’—‘‘ Semper Fidelis” 
7EG 8008 


‘* Estudiantina” ; ‘‘ Espafia””— 
Waldteufel 7EG 8015 
‘‘Fledermaus” ; Im Krapfenwald’ as 
Polka (from “‘ Ritter Pasman”’); 
Thunder and Lightning — Polkas 
—J. Strauss 2nd 7EG 8016 
THE MELACHRINO STRINGS 

cond.: GEORGE MELACHRINO 
Chanson de Matin — Elgar 

La Serenata — Braga, and 

Berceuse de Jocelyn — Godard 
Serenade — Schubert 7EG 8002 
HUGO WINTERHALTER ORCHESTRA 
Stars in my Eyes; Swinging on a Star 
Smilin’ through; Always 7EG 8012 
PERRY COMO 

Song of Songs; Till the end sf time; 
Temptation; if EG 8013 
DENNIS DAY 

When Irish eyes are smiling ; Too-ra- 
loo-ra-loo-ral —That’s an Irish 
Lullaby; Mother Machree; 
The Rose of Tralee 


TONY MARTIN with ; 

EARLE HAGEN AND HIS ORCHESTRA 
You and the Night and the Music 
Oh, How I Miss You Tonight and 


Deep Night ; 
Good Night, Sweetheart 7EG 8006 


TEG 8014 


PLAYING TIME 


J a 


sical Cas ste 


THE BENNY GOODMAN QUARTET 
Stompin’ at the Savoy 

My Melancholy Baby and 

Moon Glow; Avalon 7TEG 8003 


TOMMY DORSEY & ORCH. with vocal 
I’m Gettin’ Sentimental Over You; 
Marie and Star Dust; I'll Never 
Smile Again 7TEG 8 
Opus No. 1; After you’ve gone; 
Hawaiian War Chant (Ta-hu-wa-hu- 
wai); On the sunny side of the street 
G 8011 
Who; Royal Garden Blues; 
Embraceable You; Chicago "7EG 8017 


RALPH FLANAGAN & HIS ORCHESTRA 
Some Enchanted Evening (‘‘ South 
Pacific’); People Will Say We’re in 
Love (‘‘Oklahoma’ *); and If I Loved 
You (‘‘ Carousel’”’); Oh, What a 
Beautiful Mornin’ (‘Oklahoma - 
7EG 8007 


My Hero (from ‘‘The Chocolate 
Soldier’’); Swing to 45; Penthouse 
Serenade; Where or when (from 

“* Babes in Arms ”) 7EG 8018 


SIDNEY BECHET & HIS NEW 

ORLEANS FEETWARMERS 

Sweetie Dear; I’m Coming Virginia 

and Rose Room; Lady Be Good 
7EG 8005 


FRANKIE CARLE at the Piano 

Crazy Bones Rag; The Prisoner’s 
Song; Frankie Carle Rag; Frankie 
and Johnnie 7TEG8019 


“FATS” WALLER 

Mamacita; Swinga-Dilla Street; 

I believe in Miracles; Let’s get away 
from it all 7EG 8022 


MUGGSY SPANIER 

(I wish I could shimmy like my) Sister 
Kate; (What did I do to be so) Black 
and blue; Someday sweetheart; 
Riverboat Shuffle 7EG 8010 


EDDY ARNOLD 


THE TENNESSEE PLOWBOY AND HIS 
GUITAR 

When you and I were young Maggie; 
Roll along Kentucky Moon; White 
Azaleas; When my Blue Moon turns 
to Gold again 7EG 8020 




















“HIS MASTER'S VOICE” 
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Birthday Honours List 

oO readers will wish to join us in 
heartiest congratulations to Reginald 

Jacques and Gerald Moore, both of whom 

the Queen honoured with the award of the 

C.B.E. in her official birthday list. 

Dr. Jacques’s devoted work with the 
Bach Choir, enshrined in the Decca 
recording of the St. Matthew Passion, is thus 
recognised in the award, together with 
much else he has done for music. The 
citation for Gerald Moore was “ services 
to music”, into which we may read 
recognition of his firm resolve that the 
work of the man at the piano should be 
estimated at its proper worth. In print, on 
radio and television, in lectures, and above 
all in his own incomparable art, he has 
made music lovers aware of the rightful 
position of a branch of the profession 
lightly regarded for too long: and in 
honouring him Her Majesty honours all 
sincere members of his craft. 


Public Libraries 

Our reviewers receive, in the course of 
the year, a considerable number of letters 
from readers asking for information that 
could easily be obtained from a visit to the 
local Public Library. If the reader lives 
far from such an amenity we are, of course, 
only too pleased to help: but it is a different 
ematter when Mr. or Miss B, about to give 
a lecture on Beethoven, write, from a large 
town, to ask when Beethoven was born, 
etc., what should they say about his music 
(this has actually happened), and which 
of his works have been recorded! In these 
days a number of Public Libraries offer 
facilities for the borrowing of records 
(including LP’s) and miniature scores 
(besides other printed music of all cate- 
gories) and have all the usual works of 
reference amongst their books on music. 
And all this for only a fractional sum on 
the rates. 

On page 74 of this issue there will be 
found a list of Gramophone Record and 
Specialist Musical Reference Libraries, but 
even the smallest libraries will contain a 
useful music section. 

We should be grateful if Public Libraries 
themselves who keep file copies of THE 
GkAMOPHONE would communicate with us, 
so that we may compile a list of these 
israries for the benefit of readers who are 
ounious tu consult back numbers long out of 
print, 
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EDITORIAL 


You have been Warned ! 

On January 31st, 1955, E.M.I. announce 
that they will delete from their catalogues 
(H.M.V., Columbia, Parlophone, M.G.M.., 
Regal-Zonophone) a huge number of 
78 r.p.m. discs (we shall no longer be able 
to talk of 78 as “‘ standard speed ”’). So 
that readers may be made fully aware of 
what this means Desmond Shawe-Taylor, 
in this issue, and Edward Sackville-West, 
in the August issue, are devoting their 
quarterly articles wholly to the significance 
of this approaching massacre of vocal and 
instrumental records. Also in these two 
issues Messrs. Clough and Cuming will 
contribute their usual invaluable analysis. 


Salome 

Decca announce a complete recording of 
Strauss’s Salome with Goltz, Patzak, Kenney, 
and Braun in the cast and the late, and 
lamented, Clemens Kraus conducting the 
Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra. This is 
excellent news ; and we must hope in time 
for complete recordings of Electra and 
Ariadne, just to begin with ! 


Vienna State Opera 

The Vienna State Opera with the Vienna 
Philharmonic Orchestra are to visit London 
in September (13th to 25th) and, directed 
by Karl Béhm, will give performances—in 
Italian—of Le Nozze di Figaro, Don Giovanni, 
and Cosi fan tutte. The box office opens on 
June 1th. 


It would be natural to suppose that our 
distinguished visitors are going to the 
Royal Opera House, Covent Garden, but 
their destination, in fact, is the Royal 
Festival Hall. There may be good reasons 
for this strange proceeding, but it is hard to 
believe that anything like it could happen 
anywhere else in the civilised world, and it is 
extremely regrettable. This criticism does 
not derogate from the enterprise of the 
Royal Festival Hall authorities, without 
whom we might not have a chance to hear 
this Mozart Festival at all. 

The cast includes singers well known to 
our readers on records and the mention of a 
few of their names will give an idea of the 
starry casts to be expected. Seefried, della 
Casa, Jurinac, Loose, Rdéssal-Madjdan, 
Schéffler, London, Simoneau, Kunz, Poel, 
Weber. It is to be hoped that no idiotic 
regulations will prevent the B.B.C. from 
taking at least one full broadcast of each 
opera and that some recordings may be 
made while the artists are here. 


Philips LPs 


The first release of long-playing records 
on the Philips label is announced for this 
month. Amongst the first titles are the 
Berlioz Te Deum with Sir Thomas Beecham, 
the R.P.O., and the L.P.O. Choir : another 
Salome featuring Walburga Wagner and 
the Vienna Symphony Orchestra, together 
with twelve other records of Classical and 
Popular items. First reviews will appear in 
the August issue of THz GRAMOPHONE 





THE GRAMOPHONE 
AND THE VOICE 


By DESMOND SHAWE-TAYLOR 


THE long foreseen holocaust of 78s is at 
hand, and the aim of this article is to 
proffer some suggestions as to what is most 
worth saving da quella pira. After January 
gist, 1955, the catalogues of the E.M.I. 
group are to be slimmed to the extent of 
several thousand 78 discs. I like to picture 
the sad sessions of the Hayes Inquisition, 
allowing themselves perhaps the luxury of 
a sigh as they condemn to the stake some 
faithful old friend like Galli-Curci’s “‘ Una 


voce poco fa ’’. On such occasions the older 
members of the board must feel like the 
man who at last sends for the vet. to “‘ put 
down ”’ his favourite spaniel. Of course, as 
everybody knows, the public itself, not the 
company, decrees the inevitable end ; it is 
just as unreasonable to get indignant as it 
was in 1926-27, when acoustic recordings 
were going down like ninepins before the 
new-fangled electrics. 

Yet there is an important difference 
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between the two big change-over processes. 
Acoustic and electric 78s (or near-78s) can 
be played on one and the same gramophone; 
but if a time should come—as seems by no 
means impossible—when 78s are no longer 
made, then we may see the introduction of 
a two-speed motor (33 and 45), and 78s 
will thenceforth become unplayable on 
standard instruments. The new situation 
would resemble that of literature if, as 
foolish people are always urging, we were 
to adopt a thorough-going reform of English 
spelling. A certain number of popular 
classics would appear in the new spelling, 
but the rest of the English classics (and 
translations from foreign masterpieces) 
would beceme within a generation almost 
as obscure and inaccessible to the common 
reader as Chaucer is to-day. If Hazlitt 
were not published in reformed spelling, 
then Hazlitt would become the exclusive 
province of scholars and experts ; the gulf, 
already wide enough, between general 
public and specialist, would be still further 
widened. 

The disappearance of gramophones cap- 
able of playing 78s would have just such a 
result, if for Hazlitt you substitute Plancon 
or Calvé or Rethberg or Gerhardt. No 
doubt we shall some day get in England 
what already exists in America: a selection 
of the most popular titles of Caruso and a 
few other world-famous singers of the past 
transferred to the new speeds. That -is 
perhaps the most we can hope for from big 
and busy companies like H.M.V., who own 
most of the important matrices; and I 


fancy that English copyright law forbids 
such aesthetically welcome but morally 
dubious activity as is pursued, in America, 
by the various smaller companies which 


specialise in LP vocal reissues. Conse- 
quently, a time may come in England when, 
for all but antiquaries, the finest vocal 
performances of the first half of the twentieth 
century will be dead beyond recall ; and 
that will be a serious thing, because it will 
tend to lower the public conception of what 
singing can be and ought to be, and make 
listeners increasingly content with medio- 
crity. Even now, one can often get a sounder 
and more critical account of some new 
singer from a layman whose gramophone 
has taught him to recognise good vocal 
workmanship and fine style, than from the 
younger generation of professional critics, 
conductors, impresarios and so forth, who 
may be extremely musical by nature, but 
whose notion of the art of singing is strictly 
bounded by what they have themselves 
heard in the contemporary opera-house or 
concert-hall. Such persons sometimes 
cheerfully assert that only sentimentalists 
pretend to observe a steep decline in modern 
singing. Well, if all 78s were to vanish, no 
one could prove them wrong. 

Luckily, we are a long way yet from that 
prospect, and I like to think that in the year 
2000 there will be a few stalwart readers of 
THE GRAMOPHONE who will still occasionally 
cause their atomically-driven turntables to 
revolve at the antique speed of 78 r.p.m. 
And now let us glance at our immediately 
impending losses. I understand that Messrs. 
Clough and Cuming are at work on a 
complete and properly classified deletion 
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list ; all I can do here is to make a personal 
anthology of those records whose end I am 
most sorry to see. 


H.M.V. 

The entire Archive Series is scheduled 
for deletion. I must refer readers to my 
detailed reviews which appeared in THE 
GraMoPHONE from April to July, 1952, and 
subsequently in The Record Year (1953)— 
but with the caution that (for reasons 
explained in my Quarterly Review of last 
January) some complaints of poor playing 
quality may have been the result of using 
unsuitable equipment. As most collectors 
would agree, the Archives were an oddly 
chosen collection, containing pure gold next 
to dross, and sometimes (to make things 
really awkward) gold and dross on opposite 
sides of the same disc. I suppose it is now 
questionable whether the additional Archive 
titles on which readers were invited to vote 
in August, 1953 will ever see the light of day. 

When it comes to deciding what to 
salvage, readers will find the task made 
more difficult by uncertainty whether some 
famous old set will later be transferred to 
LP—and, even when this can be expected 
—whether the results will be successful. 
There seems to be no reason why they 
should not be successful. The American 
Decca transcripts of Ninon Vallin in 
Massenet and of Conchita Supervia in 
Bizet and Rossini seem to me quite as good 
as their 78 originals, and sometimes better 
because of their smoother surfaces. On the 
other hand, the Victor reissue of the famous 
Rosenkavalier set (with Lehmann, Schumann, 
Olszewska and Mayr) on two LPs, though 
not bad, is variable in quality, and some- 
times fails to reproduce the voices with the 
clarity and colour of the original discs. I 
mention this, because the truly irreplaceable 
old set (DB2060-72), about which so much 
has been written, is at last to go, and it is 
hard to imagine the lover of opera who will 
be happy without it. Not many people will 
feel so deeply attached to the Gigli-Toti dal 
Monte Madame Butterfly (DB3859-74), but 
there is a fascinating individuality about 
Mme Dal Monte in this role: though she 
does not soar aloft and open up in the true 
Puccinian manner, her small, pure voice 
and delicate phrasing perfectly suggest the 
pathetic child in Cio-cio-san. It may be 
long before we have so well-cast a Verdi 
Requiem as DB6210-9; but this set has 
appeared on LP in America, and few 
people, I imagine, will now want so long a 
work on SP. On the other hand, all who 
are interested in the music of the past should 
not let the wonderful Monteverdi album 
of Nadia Boulanger (DB5038-42) slip 
through their fingers; her recent Monte- 
verdi LP (Brunswick AXTL1051) contains 
entirely different music, and (though very 
desirable) is neither recorded nor sung so 
well as the older set. 

Naturally, it is single records rather than 
sets which are most worth our attention. 
For convenience, I will discuss the singers 
concerned in alphabetical order. Together 
with almost all the International Special 
Catalogue, Marian Anderson’s Sibelius 
songs (DA1517, 1523 and 1580) are to go. 
Erna Berger is a tasteful rather than a 
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great coloratura soprano, but her six best 
records are worth a place in any collection : 
they include three Mozart discs (DB6535, 
‘Et incarnatus est”? from the C minor 
Mass ; DB6616, “ Martern aller Artern ” 
from the Entfuhriing ; and DB6617, Ilia’s 
Act 3 aria from Jdomeneo, which is better 
than Jurinac’s in spite of the fact that it is 
sung to German words); a sparkling 
Johann Strauss Friihlingstimmen on DB6954 ; 
and an uncommon and rather fascinating 
set of harpsichord-accompanied coloratura 
songs by the modern composer, Robert 
Oboussier, on DB4596-7. As will be seen, 
many of the singers whose records are now 
vanishing are themselves by no means on 
the retired list, but it cannot be assumed 
that they will remake the same material, or 
—if they do—sing it so well as before. 
Pierre Bernac was in magnificent form in 
his recent Ravel-Poulenc recital (Col. 
33CX1119) ; nevertheless, it would be wise 
for French song enthusiasts to secure his 
Poulenc Tel jour, tel nuit (DB6383-4), his 
Ravel Don Quichotte songs (DA1869) and 
his wonderful set of Debussy Ballades 
(DB6385-6). Carosio is a soprano who 
makes up distinction of style for limited 
vocal resources; moreover, she often 
chooses unhackneyed material, and her 
arias from Donizetti’s Betly (DA1g1o0) and 
from Bellini’s Capuletti e Montecchi (DB21336) 
and Puritani (DB6858) are very attractive ; 
the last sounds decidedly inferior in its 
45 issue. 

Caruso loses not only his large Archive 
contingent but several of his best (and, of 
course, much cheaper) discs from the 
standard and International catalogues. 
DB122 contains the two tenor arias from 
“the other Bohéme”’ (Leoncavallo’s) : 
pleasant music very well sung. DB123 
couples the big arias from Le Cid and La 
Juive, and is one of the richest and most 
impassioned of Caruso’s French recordings. 
The ‘ Ombra mai fu” on DB133 is 
preferable to the “‘ reconditioned ” version 
with organ accompaniment: the voice 
pours out in golden opulence over Handel’s 
great melody, and there is a magnificent 
full-voiced semitone trill. I don’t remember 
many other specimens of the shake in 
Caruso’s legacy, and it is curious that he 
did not sing the one written by Verdi in 
** Ah si, ben mio ” from Jl Trovatore which 
is so impressively executed in the Victor 
record by Charles Dalmorés. Another 
Caruso which I should hate to be without 
is DB141, in which he sings Rossini’s La 
Danza with intoxicating verve, coupling it 
with something quaintly called Tarantella 
sincera: I thought all tarantellas were 
frivolous ! 

The best souvenir of Maria Cebotari is 
‘DB6914, in which she sings the great aria 
from Strauss’s Ariadne auf Naxos. She was 
a beautiful artist, but I cannot agree’ with 
the enthusiasts who are prepared to accept 
her as a great Mozart singer: such a piece 
as Donna Anna’s “‘ Non mi dir ”’ (also to be 
deleted, DB6738), though sung with great 
musical feeling, cruelly reveals the limita- 
tions of her technique. All of Chaliapin’s 
Boris Godunov records are to go, with the 
exception of Vaarlam’s song. DBgoo 
contains a rather poorly recorded Corona- 
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tion Scene, in which, however, the Tsar’s 
brief solo on the second side comes through 
quite clearly. The definitive version of the 
two monologues from the second act is on 
DB1532. Finest of all in its vivid evocation 
of Chaliapin’s histrionic grandeur is DB3464, 
which contains the Prayer and Death of 
Boris, impressively sung in very slow tempo 
and recorded from an actual performance 
at Covent Garden in 1928. A slightly earlier 
studio version, on DBg34, is sung less 
deliberately and begins earlier, with the 
Tsar’s farewell to his son. Toti dal Monte, 
in two arias from Les Péchurs des Perles 
(DB1316), makes no attempt at a French 
style, but sings with a rare command of 
legato and -with some delightful florid 
touches, very much like the old Tetrazzini 
record. Pizzetti’s haunting song, J Pastori, 
a setting of a very beautiful D’Annunzio 
poem, receives from Jolanda di Maria- 
Petris a deeply moving interpretation ; I 
feel sure that readers who acquire this little- 
known record (DB6697) will not complain 
that their money has been wasted—even 
though the coupling, Marcello’s Quella 
fiamma, is not particularly good. All the red- 
label Lieder records of Karl Erb are 
marked for deletion; at the moment of 
writing, the fate of his plum-label EG series 
in the German catalogue has not been 
decided. I am not a_whole-hearted 
admirer of Erb; though I recognise the 
artistry of the veteran tenor, his shortness 
of breath and curious whiteness of tone 
sometimes interfere with my pleasure in his 
performances. I like best of his Lieder 
records the beautiful EG3498, which 


couples Wolf’s Nun wandre Maria and 
Schlafendes Fesuskind ; then DA4448, which 
contains Wolf’s Auf ein altes Bild and a song 
by Othmar Schoeck ; and the coupling of 
Schumann’s Mondnacht and Nussbaum on 
DA4427. 


The number of Flagstad deletions is 
surprising. The view seems to be that, with 
the whole of her Isolde recorded, no one 
will want the excerpts which she had 
previously made with Héngen and Svanholm. 
That may be true ; but can we assume from 
the impending deletion of the Todesverkundi- 
gung from Die Walkiire (DB6962-3) and of 
the glorious Gétterdimmerung Finale with 
Furtwangler (DB6792-3, DBS6794) that 
complete Flagstad recordings of these two 
‘ eras are in cold storage ; and if not, then 
surely time is getting on ? The five Wesen- 
donck Lieder (DB6749, 6841-2) are also to 
go ; and so are many Grieg song recordings. 
Here, I have found that the safest rule is to 
avoid those with orchestral accompaniment 
and make for those with piano. Lastly, 
Flagstad’s famous “‘ Ozean, du ungeheuer”’ 
(DB3440) always popping in and out of the 
catalogues, makes another and perhaps 
final exit. 


The most famous of all the Galli-Curci 
records and a best-seller for decades, the 
delightful ‘‘ Una voce ” (DB261) to which 
I referred above, is to vanish at last ; so, 
by the way, is her much inferior electrical 
remake of the same aria (DB1355) ; don’t 
order the wrong one. Her “ Lo, here the 
gentle lark ” is another sweet old favourite 
(D8258). Absolutely indispensable to lovers 
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of Verdi is Grandi’s Sleepwalking Scene 
from Macbeth (DB6739-40) ; rather less so, 
but attractive to those who have not 
acquired the Toscanini set, is Gatti’s 
recording of the first scene of Act 4 of Otello 
(DB6712-3). The Bach and Handel arias 
on DA1786 are late McCormack (1941) 
and show his voice in an unsteady condition; 
nevertheless, enough of his genius remains 
to recommend the disc to his admirers. I 
myself prefer the Panzéra/Cortot discs 
(DB4987-9) of Schumann’s Dichterliebe to 
any other version yet issued, but the record- 
ing is not good by modern standards, and 
most readers will naturally go for the second 
(and much improved) Gérard Souzay LP 
(Decca LXT2875). For the Aaron Copland 
folk-song arrangements, on DA7038-9, I 
should have preferred a native American 
voice (and accent) to that of Peter Pears ; 
but he sings the charming tunes with much 
feeling ; I recommend especially the second 
disc, DA7039. The two very distinguished 
Mascia Predit records of Russian songs 
(DA1941, Tchaikovsky ; DB21144, Mus- 
sorgsky) have had far too short a life in the 
catalogue. Yvonne Printemps’ delicious 
Plaisir d’amour, on the other hand (DB1625) 
has been with us for 22 years, but is none 
the less regretted. Can it be truly said that 
any newer version has taken its place ? 
Towards the end of the alphabet we meet 
two fine singers who have lost some of their 
brightest jewels, and two who have been 
stripped almost naked. Generally speaking, 
I have noticed that tenors have the greatest 
staying power in the catalogues ; but this 
applies more to the powerful, dramatic type 
of tenor than to so exquisite a vocalist as 
Tito Schipa, or so subtle an interpreter as 
Aksel Schiétz. I mourn particularly 
Schipa’s DA870 and 974, DB1387 and 
2237. His charming Cherry Duet from 
L’ Amico Fritz with Mafalda Favero (D3067) 
has held its ground against inferior substi- 
tutes ; but the famous old Bohéme duet with 
Lucrezia Bori (DBg11) is doomed at last. 
From Elisabeth Schumann’s list we are 
to lose her vivid and spontaneous Frauenliebe 
und Leben (DBS9567, DBg568-9) as well as 
four earlier ten-inch discs: E555, DA845, 
DA1395 and DA1526. Of these, the last is 
perhaps the gem, especially the side con- 
taining the Brahms Sandmdnnchen in a 
performance and recording of serene per- 
fection. Almost everything of Schiétz is to 
go—though some of his plum labels may 
escape. His Schéne Miillerin is the best, so 
far, in my view. Naturally, people no 
longer want so long a cycle on 78 ; and in 
America it has been transferred, very 
economically, to a single LP. Absolutely 
first-class, again, are Schiétz’s Messiah arias 
(DB5239), his Bach and Buxtehude arias 
(DB5240), and his splendid “In Native 
Worth” from The Creation (DB5271). 
But, if the treatment of the Danish 
tenor is harsh, that of Maggie Teyte 
is still more cruel. With the irritating 
exception of a trivial Massenet/Fontenailles 
coupling, every single one of her H.M.V. 
records is to go. It is scarcely possible to 
believe that most of these will not eventually 
find their way, as in America, on to LP. 
What can replace her Debussy set with 
Cortot (DA1471-7), or her many later discs, 
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with Gerald Moore, of Fauré, Reynaldo 
Hahn and others ? 

Just as I thought that I had reached the 
end of the worst H.M.V. deletions, I 
recollect the wholesale slaughter of the 
Society issues. The Glyndebourne Don 
Giovanni and Cosé fan tutte and Beecham’s 
Berlin Zauberfléte are all manifestly superior to 
the versions which have so far appeared on 
LP. Surely, together with the five remaining 
Hugo Wolf albums, these will some day 
reappear on LP ? 


Columbia 

Luckily for this article, the Columbia 
Company has never specialised so much as 
H.M.V. in operatic and Lieder recording, 
and the number of important deletions is 
correspondingly smaller. To Hans Hotter’s 
aria from Handel’s Julius Caesar (LX1538) 
I am sorry to say that we were unwittingly 
unjust in The Record Year (1953): the fault 
was not in the recording, but in the instru- 
ment on which we heard it ; and this is a 
desirable addition to the small number of 
good Handel opera discs, Claudia Muzio 
is the only considerable singer of the past 
with whom we are here concerned ;_ the 
great soprano is shorn of three of her few 
remaining records. Her “ Casta Diva”’, 
on LCXa23, is less accomplished than 
Ponselle’s (for one thing, it lacks the 
cabaletta), but it is sung in fine style and 
with a noble amplitude of tone. The 
Refice coupling is trivial ; but The Death 
of Cecilia, from the same composer’s opera 
about the saintly Roman virgin, is tremen- 
dously impressive in this memorable per- 
formance (LCX24). Lastly, LCX25 couples 
Muzio’s tragic aria from Mefistofele with a 
captivating performance of Donaudy’s O del 
mio amato ben in which the singer’s warm, 
sunny tone and caressing style positively 
defy the listener’s attention to wander: in 
imagination he sings along with her! I 
know only one other record of Donaudy’s 
justly celebrated song which is equally 
cherishable: _McCormack’s long since 
deleted DA627. 

Two of the earliest and best of Elisabeth 
Schwarzkopf’s records are to go: Handel’s 
“Sweet Bird”? (LX1010) and Mozart’s 
‘“* L’amer6o, saro costante ” (LX1096) ; both 
arias, usually recorded in truncated form, 
are here given complete, and in excellent 
style. All her Medtner group (LX1423-6) 
are sentenced. I rd Seefried’s two 
solos from The Creation (LX1011 and 1245) 
are among the most charming of her 
records: perhaps they are destined to be 
coupled on an Extended Play ? Almost all 
her Mozart songs with Gerald Moore are 
also marked for the scrapheap; even if 
these were to reappear in an omnibus LP, 
I prefer to have them in separate form ; 
one would never. wish to play straight 
through them, and how many people can 
be bothered to pick out songs here and 
there from a microgroove recital ? 

All those who enjoyed the Cambridge 
Theatre performances of Don Pasquale will 
want the Stabile/Lawrence buffo duet 
(LX1094) as a souvenir, though it does not 
altogether capture the infectious high spirits 
of the scene as they actually gave it on 
the stage. Those who appreciate stylish 
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light singing will make for Jennie Tourel’s 
two little discs from La Périchole (LB79 and 
80)—or, at any rate, one of them. LB8o0 
includes the teasing song (“‘ Tu n’es pas 
beau ’’) which has been recorded once and 
for all by Maggie Teyte in the still available 
Decca Kg93 ; and it is coupled with one of 
those tiresome trick recordings, in which 
Mme Tourel sings both voices of the 
Hoffmann Barcarolle. But LB7g—that is 
indispensable, if only for ‘‘ Ah ! quel diner”’, 
in which giggles and even hiccups are 
incorporated into Offenbach’s vocal line 
with miraculous skill and tact. 

All Ljuba Welitsch’s 78s, except the 
unimportant Musetta/Tosca coupling, are 
to go. Her two Donna Anna arias will be 
missed. Like all modern singers, she is 
plainly taxed by “ Non mi dir ” (LBrar) ; 
but her “‘ Or sai chi l’onore ”, preceded by 
the entire recitative (LB124), is the best since 
Frida Leider’s: very striking indeed is the 
rapid and perfectly secure jump from the 
quaver D to the minim F sharp at the start 
of the aria. Her Freischiitz scena (LX1090) 
would have been very good, if only she 
hadn’t hurried the tempo—a fault that 
shows again in her “ Ritorna vincitor ” 
(LB65). Welitsch is the Toscanini of singers 
—which is, of course, a compliment as well 
as an implied criticism. Her finest records 
are the big scenas from Salome (LX1241-42) 
and Eugen Onegin (LX1241-2) ; and those 
who are not wedded to LP should acquire 
these in their 78 form, in which the voice 
sounds far clearer and more beautiful than 
in the 10-inch LP coupling. Incidentally, 
I hope that the Russian and German song 
recital by Welitsch which is coupled..with 
her two Don Giovanni arias on LP in America 
will be issued here: the Dargomizhsky, 
Mussorgsky and Marx songs are among the 
very finest things she has done for the 
gramophone. 

I quite agree with ‘A.R. that neither of 
the new LP versions of Fauré’s beloved 
Requiem is a patch on the pre-war Columbia 
set (LX773-7) now scheduled for deletion. 
In America this has béen transferred to LP; 
but SP is no very serious handicap in this 
work, several of whose movements are 
complete on one side, while none extends 
beyond two. 


Parlophone 

Almost all the International PXO and 
PO series are sentenced; but little of 
importance was left. Exceptions are Lotte 
Lehmann’s “ Abscheulicher! ” from Fidelio 
(PXO1013: who will be so rash as to 
deny himself this ?), Supervia’s Italiana 
and Cenerentola excerpts on PXOr1oa21, 
Tauber’s Mozart arias on PXO1024, and 
the starry Lehmann, Tauber & Co. Fledermaus 
Finale to Act 2 on PXO1032. What is the 
point of that, you may well ask, now that 
we have the wonderful Decca set of the 
whole opera ? Well, just to hear Tauber 
caress the melody of “ Briiderlein und 
Schwesterlein ” as no one else can ; on the 
second side (where he switches from Falke 
to Eisenstein) to savour his inimitable 
inflection on the last word of “ Lass die 
Maske endlich fallen”, and—a moment 
later—to relish the skill with which he gaily 
tosses the waltz theme up to a sudden 
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pianissimo high G on the words “‘ An das 
Wimmerl glaub’ ich nicht ’’. Incomparable 
artist ! Then there are tantalising glimpses, 
amid the whirling rout, of Lehmann’s un- 
forgettable Rosalinde. If only these two 
had recorded ‘‘ Dieser Anstand so manier- 
lich ””! 

From the standard Parlophone catalogue, 
there was almost nothing to rob. I mourn 
Olga Coelho’s fascinating folk-songs from 
Latin America (RO20593) and Portugal 
(RO20599). Two touching soprano arias 
which no one else has recorded are Gatti’s 
** Piangi, mio cor”’ from Weber’s Oberon 
(R30017), which is reminiscent in mood of 
Pamina’s famous song, and Pagliughi’s 
*“O Colombello ” from Giordano’s Jl Ré 
(R30015) a record which invariably pro- 
vokes eager enquiries if played “ unseen ”’ 
to any lover of Italian opera. Last but not 
least, the Pagliughi/Malipiero set of Lucia 
di Lammermoor, which I find distinctly pre- 
ferable to either of the recent LPs, is to be 
withdrawn. I wish it could be transferred 
to LP, as in America. 
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I had intended to talk about various L! 
sets, but my space is exhausted. Tw: 
especially have given me the keenes: 
delight : the wonderfully brilliant and vivic 
Supraphon Bartered Bride (from which | 
find no great difficulty in coaxing a pleasant 
tone on my gramophone) ; and the Nixa 
St. Matthew Passion. I have heard many 
fine interpretations of the Evangelist and 
Jesus in this work, but none quite so 
impressive or so touching -as the joint 
performance of Hugues Cuénod and Heinz 
Rehfuss. M. Cuénod, in particular, shows 
profound artistic insight in his treatment of 
the long and exacting role, declaims in 
faultless and crystal clear German, and 
attacks high notes with an almost super- 
human exactitude of pitch. Again and 
again, he sings a line of recitative in such a 
way as to pierce the heart. One phrase 
only must serve as the example of many: 
Und alsbald krahete der Hahn, ** And immedi- 
ately the cock crew”. No sensitive listener 
who hears M. Cuénod utter that line will 
ever forget it. 





LETTER FROM AMERICA 


By HAROLD C. SCHONBERG 


HE ten-inch classical LP record has 
never gone well in America, and many 
of the record companies these days are 
busily engaged transferring the contents of 


‘ten-inch discs to single twelve-inch LP 


sides, with a more or less appropriate 
coupling for the work. For instance, 
Columbia some time ago issued Brahms’ C 
minor Quartet and Dvorak’s E flat Quintet 
on ten-inch discs. Recently both of those 
performances were released on a single 
twelve-inch disc, at a considerable savings 
to the purchaser. 

Now comes London, with a plea for the 
ten-inch MP disc, selling at $2.95. ‘‘ No 
industry in its right mind should forget 
what in former days were the bulk sellers 
of the so-called ‘ classical’ catalogue. We 
are speaking of pieces like Finlandia, Poet 
and Peasant . . . and the thousands of others 
which fall into the same category.” Thus 
spake London, claiming that a ten-inch 
disc gives the perfect scope for the short 
classic. London plans to push the “‘ gooo ” 
series of ten-inch classicals with all they 
have. On a big new list of MPs are such 
items as the Wile Scene (Tebaldi, del 
Monaco) ; Khachaturian’s Masquerade 
(Blareau and Paris Conservatory) ; arias 
by Kathleen Ferrier; Gerard Souzay in 
songs by Debussy and Ravel; Britten’s 
Serenade of Carols ; piano music by Backhaus 
and others. 

London’s gamble will be watched with 
interest by the American manufacturers. 
In the meantime, London is not neglecting 
their standard line, and have issued discs of 
Beethoven’s Fourth (Krips and Concert- 
gebouw), the Franck Symphony (Furt- 
wangler and V.P.O.), Mozart’s Concertos 
in A and C minor (Curzon), the Mussorgsky 
Pictures and Ravel La Valse (Ansermet), 
Brahms’ D minor Concerto (Backhaus) and 


others. Most of these already have been 
released in England. Some interest attaches 
to.a London disc containing an operatic 
recital by Gino Penno, the tenor who made 
his début this séason at the Metropolitan 
Opera. Penno, who received a lukewarm 
reception from the New York press, sings 
on this disc arias from Norma, Simon 
Boccanegra and Il Trovatore. His work is 
loud, not very refined, and he ends Di 
quella pira with as ugly a high B (not C) as 
I’ve ever heard. 

SPA Records has come up with two 
needed orchestral sets, both on two discs— 
Mahler’s Sixth Symphony and Bruckner’s 
Third (the latter on three sides, with the 
two movements of Mahleér’s unfinished 
Tenth Symphony as fillers). F. Charles 
Adler leads the Vienna Philharmonia in 
these scores, which have been sumptuously 
recorded. An ambitious, elaborately 
packaged set from Vox contains all of 
Vivaldi’s La Stravaganza, on three discs. 
This is Vivaldi’s Op. 4, consisting of twelve 
concertos for violin, strings and continuo. 
In many ways allied to the more famous 
L’Estro Armonico, it is a collection attesting 
to Vivaldi’s amazing fertility. Reinhold 
Barchet is the violinist, and Rolf Reinhardt 
conducts the Pro Musica String Orchestra 
of Stuttgart. The performances are in line 
with the previous, and greatly admired, 
Vox set of L’Estro. 

Decca has been featuring the Los 
Angeles Philharmonic, conducted by Alfred 
Wallenstein. Most recent are couplings of 
Schubert’s Symphonies Nos. 4 and 5, and 
Mendelssohn’s Reformation and Beethoven's 
Eighth. Good, orthodox readings, but 
certainly nothing much out of the ordinary, 
and the recorded sound is not very mellow. 

A big list from Columbia contains, among 
other things, the Delius Mass of Life that was 
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Up to 15 minwiea. 


7-inch Light Blue Label: 


HERBERT VON KARAJAN 
and the VIENNA PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA 
Vienna Blood — Waltz — J. Strauss, Jnr. ; 
Artist’s Life — Waltz—J. Strauss SEL1503 
Spharenklinge (Music of the Spheres) Waltz, 
Transaktionen (Transactions) — Waltz — 
Joseph Strauss - - - + - + + SEL1505 
SIR THOMAS BEECHAM, Bart. 
and the ROYAL PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA 
Overture ‘‘ Ruy Blas ’’— Mendelssohn ; 
Morgenblatter — Waltz — J. Strauss SEL1501 
Overture — “‘ La Cambiale di Matrimonio” 
Rossini ; s 
“ Espana ’’— Rhapsody — Chabrier SEIL1509 
SIR WILLIAM WALTON 
and the PHILHARMONIA ORCHESTRA 
Sheep may safely graze (from ‘“ The Wise 
Virgins ” Ballet Suite) —J. S. Bach, 
arr. Walton ; 
Crown Imperial —Coronation March, 1937 — 
Walton - + - - + - SELI1504 
Orb and Sceptre — ‘Coronation March, 1953 
(Dedicated by Gracious Permission to ‘Her 
Majesty Queen Elizabeth II) — Walton ; 
Portsmouth Point — Overture — Walton 
SEL1506 
PAUL KLETZKI 
and the PHILHARMONIA ORCHESTRA 
Overture “‘ Béatrice et Bénédict ”— Berlioz ; 
Ballet Music me} at in _ (wens. «‘ Rosamunde’’) 
Schubert - - = SEL1502 


of super ) reproducti 


7-inch Black Label: 
LUIG! INFANTINO 


Santa Lucia—Cottrau: Milena — Infantino ; 
Marechiare — Tosti ; Passione — Bovio — 
SEB3502 


7-inch Dark Blue Label: 


ALCEO GALLIERA 
and the PHILHARMONIA ORCHESTRA 
Rossini Overtures : 
“ L’Italiana in Algeri’’; ‘ La Scala di Seta” 
‘ SED5502 
Verdi Overtures : 
** La Forza del Destino”; “* Nabucco”’ 
,. SED5505 
Nocturnes — Debussy : 
No. 1 Nuages; i 
No.2 Fétes - - - - - - - + SED5510 
WILHELM SCHUECHTER 
and the PHILHARMONIA ORCHESTRA 
Dance of the Persian Slaves — Moussorgsky, 


orch. Rimsky-Korsakov ; 
* Coriolan ’’— Overture — Beethoven SED5503 


CONSTANT LAMBERT 
and the PHILHARMONIA ORCHESTRA 
Morning, Noon and al in Vienna — 
Overture — von Sup 
Sur La Plage — W ike — Waldteufel SED5504 
Pique Dame — Overture — von Suppé 
istudiantina Waltz — Waldteufel - SED5506 


7-inch Dark Blue Label (cont.) 


GEORGE WELDON 
PHILHARMONIA ORCHESTRA 
Samson — Overture — Handel ; 
Light Cavalry — Overture — von Suppé 
SED5501 
“ Toy’ Symphony — Haydn ; 
Sheep may safely graze (from “ The Wise 
Virgins ”’— Ballet Suite) Bach, arr. Walton 
SED5509 
Minuet (from ‘ Berenice ”) — Handel : 
Minuet— Boccherini - - - + - 
and the PHILHARMONIA STRING ORCHESTRA 
Largo (from ‘“‘ Xerxes ’’) — Handel ; 
Solemn Melody — Walford Davies 
(Organ: Geraint Jones) - - - - SED5507 


ANDRE KOSTELANETZ 
and his Orchestra 


The Bee — Schubert ; 
The Flight of the Bumble Bee — 
Rimsky-Korsakov ; 
Bacchanale (from “ Samson et Dalilah ’’) — 
Saint-Saéns ; 
Dance for Six (from “ William Tell ’’)— 


Rossini ; 
Dance of the Sylphs (from “ Damnation of 
Faust”’)— Berlioz - - - - - - SED5511 


LAWRANCE COLLINGWOOD 
and the PHILHARMONIA ORCHESTRA 
In the Steppes of Central Asia — Borodin ; 
Polka and Fugue (from “‘ Schwanda the 
_— hos — Weinberger. - - - SED5513 


ROYAL OPERA HOUSE ORCHESTRA, 
COVENT GARDEN 
conducted by FRANCO PATANE 
“ k Cavalleria Rusticana ’— Intermezzo — 
Mascagni ; 

“Juliet and Romeo ”_. Cavalcata—Zandonai ; 
I. Pagliacci ’’— Intermezzo — Leoncavallo ; 
**Manon Lescaut ’’— Intermezzo, Act 3— 
Puccini - + + + + + + + + SED5512 


7-inch Green Label: 


EDDIE CALVERT 
His Trumpet and his Orchestra 
Song of the Golden Trumpet ; 

Summertime; Some Enchanted Evening; 
MamboinF - - - - - - - - SEG7501 
KEN GRIFFIN 

Louise; Side by side; In an 18th Century 
Drawing Room; Cecile Waltz - - SEG7502 
DUKE ELLINGTON 
and his Orchestra 

The Hawk Talks; Fancy Dan; 
V.L.P.’s Boogie; Jam with Sam - SEG7503 





7-inch Green Label (cont.) 
FREDDY GARDNER 


I’m in the mood for love; Body and Soul ; 
I only have eyes for you; Valse V: —_ 
G7504 
FRANKIE LAINE 
Jezebel; High Noon; The raed Dancers’ Ball; 
Jealousy - - +--+ - - - + SEG7505 


DORIS DAY 
Canadian Capers; You go to my head ; 
Just one of those things; Crazy Rhythm 
SEG7507 
We kiss in a shadow ; Something wonderful ; 


April in Paris ; Your Mother and mine 
SEG7515 


QUEEN’S HALL LIGHT ORCHESTRA 
conducted by SIDNEY TORCH 
Jamaican Rumba; The Boulevardier ; 
Shooting Star; Dance of an ostracised imp 
SEG7508 


SIDNEY BECHET QUARTET 
Buddy Bolden Stomp; Kansas City Man Blues 
(Sidney Bechet with Bob Wilber’s Wild Cats); 
Shake ’em up; My woman’s Blues SEG7509 


HARRY JAMES 

and his Orchestra 
I Get Happy; Melancholy meageety : 
Jealousy; Moor ;low - - - - SEG7517 


PAU! WESTON 

and his Orchestra 
Charmaine; Among my souvenirs ; 
Pennies from Heaven; One night of love 

SEG7518 
RONNIE RONALDE 

Song of the Mountains; If I were a Blackbird ; 
When you were sweet sixteen; Dream of 
Olwen - - - = © = = = + = SEG7512 


GUY MITCHELL 
Pretty little black-eyed Susie ; 
She wears Red Feathers; Feet.up; The 
Roving Kind- - - - - - - - SEGT7513 


LOUIS ARMSTRONG 
and his Hot Five 
Muskat Ramble; Cornet Chop Suey ; 
Gut Bucket Blues; Yes! I’m in the Barrel 


SEG7514 
ERROL GARNER 
Lover; Fine and Dendy ; Geghistionted Lady ; 
Poor Butterfly - - - - SEG7510 
JOHNNIE RAY 


Cry; The little white cloud that cried ; 

Walkin’ my sated aed home; Don’t 

blame me - - - - - - SEG7511 
NELSON EDDY and JO STAFFORD 

With these Hands; Till we meet again; 

I love you truly; When I grow too old to 


dream - - - - - - - = = - SEGT7516 
JOSEF LOCKE 

Isle of Innisfree; Mother Machree ; 

Galway Bay; Macushla - - - - SEG7519 
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TECHNICAL REPORT 


from “ The Gramophone” 
by P. WILSON M.A. 


| have remarked elsewhere on the fundamental importance of keeping records, 
and particularly microgroove records, clean and free from every 

speck of dust. For this I know of nothing more suitable 

than the Fredorec Sponge which is made of soft plastic and will 

contain sufficient moisture to clean the surface of the record 

(as recommended by all record makers), picking up even the tiniest 
particles of dust... . I would not dream in these days of playing 

a microgroove record without first wiping it over with a Fredorec sponge : 
it can make all the difference in the quality of high note response. 

I have also quite deliberately adopted the practice of treating the surface 
of the records periodically with Clendisc, not so much because of its 
anti-static effect, but because it does actually clean and preserve. 


The Highest Recommendation 
Edward Sackville-West and Desmond Shawe-Taylor 
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The Fredorec record cleaning 
sponge in polythene bag 3/-, 
postage 3d. Clendisc, large 
8-oz. bottle, 6/-, smaller 
size 3/9, postage, etc. 10d. 
Obtainable from your dealer, 
or direct from us. 


Sold all over the world. 








both recommend Clendisc and Fredorec in Record Year 2. @® 


Record Year 2, published by Collins, price 18/- 


RIMINGTON VAN WYCK LTD 


Specialists in Long-playing Records and Equipment for their reproduction 


42-43 CRANBOURN STREET, LONDON, W.C.2 Phone: GERrard I/I7I 
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released in England a few months back. 
Reacquaintance with this work—I heard 
the prior New York performances in the 
late ’thirties—confirms its unique spot in 
the contemporary choral literature. 
Columbia has several other discs of 
twentieth century music. Gold and Fizdale, 
an enterprising two-piano ensemble, have 
made a three-disc set with contents ranging 
from Stravinsky through Poulenc, Rieti, 
Satie, Debussy, Hindemith, Milhaud, Haieff 
and Barber. Whatever one thinks of the 
music—and certainly there is nothing 
stimulating in such derivative works as 
Haieff’s Sonata or Barber’s feeble Souvenirs— 
it cannot be denied that Gold and Fizdale 
are a bright, alert young team who play 
impeccably together. Back to back on a 
Columbia disc are the Violin Concertos by 
Schoenberg and Berg. Louis Krasner is the 
soloist in both. The Berg is a reissue of the 
pre-war set; in the Schoenberg, the 
orchestral part is supplied by Mitropoulos 
and the New York Philharmonic. Both 


scores are twelve-tone ; the intelligentsia 
assure us that they are the music of the 
future, and I, for one, am perfectly willing 
to let the future decide. Hindemith’s long 
cycle, Das Marienleben, is intelligently sung 
on two discs by Jennie Tourel, with Erich 
Itor Kahn playing the accompaniment. The 
revised version of 1948 is used here. Com- 
pleting the list of contemporary music from 
Columbia is Lukas Foss’ A Parable of Death, 
set to a text by Rilke, narrated by Vera 
Zorina, with tenor solo, chorus and the 
Louisville Orchestra under Robert Whitney. 
Nothing particularly adventurous or original 
here, but the score is a serious, musical 
effort that commands respect. The reverse 
side of the disc contains Martinu’s Inter- 
mezzo and Milhaud’s Kentuckiana. 

Of current examples of keyboard music, 
there is a Victor disc that presents Artur 
Rubinstein in a Brahms recital—the three 
Rhapsodies, the B minor Capriccio and a 
group of the more popular Intermezzi. 
This is superb piano playing—playing with 
style, heart, tone and tradition. On a Vox 
disc Friedrich Wuehrer continues his 
Schubert serigs with the Sonatas in A 
(Op. 120) and G (Op. 78), maintaining the 
high standard of musicianship and skill he 
has previously set (but why the stodgy 
tempo in the finale of Op. 120 ?). Barték 
Records present Tibor Kozma in two discs 
that offer Bartdk’s complete For Children 
sketches, all seventy-nine of them ; and on 
a third disc Kozma plays the Fourteen 
Bagatelles (Op. 6), the Roumanian Folk 
Dances (1915) and the Twenty Roumanian 
Christmas Carols (1915). All of these are 
saturated with Barték’s folklorism and are 
written with mastery, though anybody 
trying to listen to these three discs one after 
the other is apt to find modal scales wiggling 
from his ears. As a matter of fact, Bartdék 
probably never intended these sets to be 
played consecutively at a single hearing. 

Chopin’s G minor Piano Trio is almost 
never played in concert, but it was inevitable 
that it should find its way to LP, and Vox 
has been the first to bring it to the catalogue, 
along with Schumann’s Trio in F, both 
played by the Trio di Bolzano. The Chopin 
is, in a way, a miniature piano concerto, 
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and has charming moments. It cannot be 
said that the Trio di Bolzano realise these 
moments ; much more imagination and 
flexibility was needed. Chopin’s Seventeen 
Polish Songs, too, as sung by Doda Conrad 
on a Vox disc, is a disappointment. Conrad 
has style, but his quavery bass is out of 
control. Still another disappointment is the 
Juilliard Quartet’s recording, for Columbia, 
of Mozart’s Quartets Nos. 20 and 21 (K.499 
and 575). No real style is present, only an 
aggressive motor attack that ill befits 
Mozart ; and who told the members of the 
quartet that the finale of K.499 should be 
played as a perpetuum mobile ? 

Of interest to specialists in early music 
will be the Vox disc named Motets of the 
Venetian School, Vol. II. Giovanni d’Alessi 
leads the Choir of the Capella di Treviso in 
pieces by Asola, Willaert, Croce, Porta and 
other sixteenth century figures. Vox also 
has an excellently presented Easter Oratorio 
by Bach, with soloists, the Akademie 
Kammerchor and the Pro Musica Orchestra 
of Vienna under Ferdinand Grossmann. 

The most attractive operatic set of the 
last month is Angel’s three-sided Cavalleria 
Rusticana, with Callas, di Stefano and 
Panerai (Serafin and La Scala Orchestra 
and Chorus). This contains almost the first 
blank-sided disc I’ve encountered since 
acoustic days. Angel plaintively asks if 
there’s a law requiring final sides to be filled. 
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Callas’ voice is not always under control, 
but she makes a fervent and very convincing 
Santuzza. Di Steiano is in fine vocal estate, 
and Panerai is a sonorous Alfio. Columbia 
has Mozart’s Bastien und Bastienne, with Ise 
Hollweg, Waldemar Kmentt and Walter 
Berry (Vienna Symphony under John 
Pritchard). Mozart was 12 years old when 
he composed this little, pastoral sounding 
opera, which is presented here with all the 
recitatives. The music has amazing surety 
and melodic appeal; there’s nothing 
childlike about it. 

Even more of a novelty is Mussorgsky’s 
one-act opera, The Marriage, sung on an 
Oceanic disc by Charlotte Desmazures, 
Jean Mollien, Alexandre Popovitsky and 
Nikita Agroff. The performance, which is 
conducted by the Paris Radio Symphony 
Orchestra under René Leibowitz, is sung 
in Russian, and the plot revolves around a 
bachelor and a marriage broker. Mussorgsky 
never orchestrated the work ; its orchestra- 
tion here was accomplished by Antoine 
Dumahel. It is not a very interesting piece 
of music in any event. The libretto has a 
heavy type of humour, the vocal writing is 
mostly in recitative, and there seems to be a 
complete lack of point or profile. Anybody, 
in short, looking for anticipations of Boris 
or anything remotely resembling the greater 
Mussorgsky is going to come away empty 
handed. 





LETTER FROM FRANCE 


By IGOR B. 


UNE has been an interesting month. The 

majority of the discs released were first- 
rate, and some even of exceptional interest. 
Oddly enough, the two most curious ones 
were 7-in. 33} r.p.m. records, a combination 
of size and speed existing only in France 
now: Chant du Monde’s selection from a 
modern Chinese opera and Ducretet- 
Thomson’s twelve-tone music disc. 

The White-Haired Girl, written around 
1940 by Chu-Wei, Chang-Lu and Ma-Ko, 
has become (the sleeve-note asserts) a 
national opera of Popular China. The 
music is a combination of traditional folk- 
tunes and modern orchestration. The 
result is unexpectedly melodic, even to the 
Western ear. The two soloists, Wang-Khen, 
soprano, and Tsien-Ming, tenor, possess 
very pleasant voices and the Yenan 
Orchestra and Chorus are so good that one 
almost feels sorry the selection isn’t a 
longer one. 

The 12-tone D.-T. disc includes Schén- 
berg’s Walzer from Op. 23, Berg’s Piano 
Sonata, Op. 1, and Webern’s Piano 
Variations, Op. 27. Berg’s work, now a 
classic of atonal music, can be appreciated 
even by an untrained ear. The same is 
true, if only in part, of the Waltz. As for 
the Variations, I must admit that they 
made me think of science-fiction. True, the 
sleeve-note tells us this is an extreme ex- 
ample of twelve-tone music. The pianist, 
Mme Manchon-Theis, is very competent. 

From C.d.M., on the other hand, comes 
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the first European recording of Prokofiev’s 
Symphony No. 7 by the S.O. of the U.S.S.R. 
Radio under S. Samossud. According to 
the composer’s wishes, the last twenty bars 
of the Finale—kept in the Ormandy version 
(Am. Columbia)—have been deleted. The 
playing is perfect, as good as that of the 
Philadelphia Orchestra with the 2nd and 
4th movements sounding definitely fuller 
and richer. From the musical angle, 
it is a “light” symphony—it suggests 
Prokofiev parodying his own music—but 
it is very melodious, lyric and superbly 
orchestrated. 

Columbia have released a two-disc set of 
the Music of the Six: Auric’s Phédre, 
Milhaud’s Symphony No. 2, Poulenc’s 
Sécheresses,; Honegger’s Prélude, Fugue et Post- 
ludé, Durey’s poem Le Printemps au fond de la 
mer, and Mme Tailleferre’s Overture by the 
Conservatoire Orchestra and the E. Brasseur 
Chorale under G. Tzipine. The album, 
cleverly introduced by Cocteau (the 
“seventh” of the group) offers a perfect 
synthesis of the tendencies of the “ Six” 
over a period of 25 years. All the works are 
of great interest, and the playing and 
recording first-class. Denise Duval sings 
Durey’s work with feeling and grace. Also 
from Columbia comes another disc of 
modern music: Emmanuel Bondeville’s 
Gaultier Garguille, a symphonic poem rich 
in colour and brilliantly orchestrated, and 
two extracts from his opera Madame Bovary 
(1947) beautifully sung by Jacqueline 
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Brumaire, Michel Dens and Louis Rialland. 
André Cluytens who conducted the above 
record, has recorded for the same company 
(with the Orchestre National) a new 
version of Bizet’s Symphony in C, and the 
same composer’s ‘“‘ dramatic overture ” 
Patrie. The Symphony’s interpretation is 
the best ever to be recorded. In their 
Collectors’ Series, Columbia have issued the 
Emperor Concerto by Marguerite Long and 
the Conservatoire Orchestra under Charles 
Miinch, a record that for years, before the 
advent of LPs, had delighted French 
discophiles. The transfer from SP has 
been made with the utmost care. 

Another “classic” of the SP era, 
Debussy’s Pelléas et Meélisande (complete) is 
now available, in its 1942 historic record- 
ing, in the Voix de Son Maitre’s Collectors 
Series. It features Jacques Jansen, Iréne 
Joachim and Etcheverry under Roger 
Désormiére, and although recorded during 
the occupation, when equipment and 
materials were particularly poor, it sounds 
remarkably well (the transfer is excel- 
lent). Other French V.d.S.M. discs re- 
leased lately include Aldo Ciccolini, play- 
ing competently Mozart’s Piano Sonatas 
K.280 and 311 and Martha Angelici, 
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Op4ra-Comique soprano, in an operatic 
recital (Louise, Carmen, Manon, La Bohéme, 
Madama Butterfly), a feast of freshness, 
technique and “‘ savoir-chanter.” 


Deutsche Grammophon have been active 
here for over a year; they seem particu- 
larly interested in Beethoven, all of whose 
Piano Concertos are now available by 
Wilhelm Kempff and the Berlin P.O. 
under Paul van Kempen. Concertos 2 and 
4 are the most recent additions to the list. 
Kempff remains the very great artist he 
always has been, and these two records are 
real achievements. The piano sounds so 
crystal-like, one can follow the smallest 
details of the score and the recording of 
the piano and orchestra is altogether ad- 
mirable. 


From Philips comes Tibor Harsanyi’s 
musical arrangement of Grimm’s fairy-tale 
The Little Tailor (a recent Grand Prix), by the 
Lamoureux Orchestra under the composer, 
with Claude Dauphin, narrator. I under- 
stand this disc now enjoys, with children, as 
great a success as Peter and the Wolf, but 
even to a grown-up it sounds refreshing, 
almost soothing. From Philips, too, come 
Franck’s Chasseur Maudit and Rédemption, by 
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the same orchestra, under J. Fournet 
magnificently played and recorded. 

Decca’s June output includes Lehar’ 
Paganini (two discs in French), lavishly 
produced by Max de Rieux, with C. Rie- 
dinger, R. Massard, R. Carlés, orchestra and 
chorus under P. Dervaux. It is as brilliant 
as any of the operas and operettas so far 
produced by French Decca, and technically 
superb, as usual. Decca have also released, 
in their Enesco Series, Bach’s Concertos 
for three keyboards, BWV1063/64 (with 
C. Chailley-Richez, F. Le Gonidec and 
J. J. Painchaud). As usual, Enesco alters 
the usual tempi, but here the process seems 
justified and the slow, majestic allegri con- 
tribute to the loveliness of the music. 

Pathé have issued some music from 
Rameau’s Les Indes Galantes and Couperin’s 
Concert dans le Goiit Théatral played by 
the Paris Chamber Orchestra under F. 
Oubradous. Rameau’s opera has been for 
more than a year the biggest success of the 
Paris Opera. The selection is well done ; 
the playing and recording excellent. Also 
from Pathé comes an inspired version of 
de Lalande’s short Symphonie des Noéls 
by the Collegium Musicum de Paris, under 
Roland Douatte. 





TWO AMERICAN BARITONES 


LEONARD WARREN 
’ AND ROBERT MERRILL 


By HAROLD ROSENTHAL 


J Beeeica has always been rich in 
baritones. David Bispham, Clarence 
Whitehill, Lawrence Tibbett and John 
Charles Thomas are names that immedi- 
ately come to mind as outstanding artists 
who have contributed in no small way 
to the lyric stage. To-day there are two 
singers, both members of the Metropolitan 
Opera, both born in New York of emigrant 
parents, both winners of the famous Metro- 
politan Auditions of Air, who can well stand 
comparison with their predecessors, and 
incidentally hold their own with most of 
to-day’s Italian baritones—Leonard Warren 
and Robert Merrill. 


Leonard Warren 

Warren was born in New York on April 
2ist, 1911. His parents were European 
emigrés of Russian origin—his real name 
is Warrenoff. His formal education took 
place at Evander Childs High School in 
New York, and at Columbia University. 
He then studied voice with Sidney Dietch 
and Giuseppe de Luca. 

In 1935 Warren joined the Radio City 
Music Hall Glee Club, remaining with them 
for three years. In 1938 he decided to enter 
for the Metropolitan Auditions of the Air. 
On the day that Warren sang, the conductor 
Wilfred Pelletier, had already heard seventy- 
eight singers, none of whom showed any 
promise, and when Warren came along and 
began to sing, Pelletier thought that the 
studio engineers were having a joke, and 


putting on a record of some famous baritone! 
Having won the preliminary rounds, Warren 
was the victor over seven hundred other 
entrants. The Sherman-William Company, 
who sponsored the auditions, gave him 
$5,000 for further study in Italy, and the 
Metropolitan, of course, gave him a contract 
for the 1938-9 season. Warren went off to 
Milan to study with Mo. Giuseppe Pais 
and Riccardo Picozzi—he learned seven 
roles in eight months. 

He returned to New York and made his 
début at the Metropolitan in a Sunday 
concert on November 17th, 1938, singing 
in scenes from Traviata and Pagliacci. His 
first role was Paolo in Simone Boccanegra with 
Caniglia, Tibbett, Pinza and Martinelli, 
on January 13th, 1939. According to the 
critic of Musical America, “‘He made a 
good impression—his voice was resonant 
and of dramatic timbre, adequate in com- 
pass and volume, and well used ”’. 

At this period in New York, the baritones 
who were singing at the Metropolitan 
included, besides Tibbett, Richard Bonelli, 
John Brownlee, Carlo Morelli, Carlo 
Tagliabue, Alexander Sved, Francesco 
Valentino and Robert Weede, so it took 
some little time before Warren really made 
his mark. He sang a number of roles like 
Alfio, Rangoni (Boris), the Herald in 
Lohengrin, and the High Priest in Alceste, 
without attracting very much attention ; 
while his assumption of such parts as 
Amonasro, Valentine and Barnaba were 





Sedge le Bland 
Leonard Warren as Rigoletto. 


often after the season’s premieres, which 
had usually featured one of the company’s 
senior members. 

During the 1941-2 season he was given 
the role of Ilo in the premiere of Menotti’s 
The Island God. Oscar Thompson was able 
to remark that Warren’s voice was one of 
the weightiest and most resonant at the 
Metropolitan, and that he was able to 
project several high tones of unusual body 
and vitality above the orchestra. He also 
sang Germont that season, and in the 
summer was invited to the Teatro Colon, 
Buenos Aires, where he was heard as 
Renato, Amonasro and Boccanegra. He 
returned there the following year to sing 
Rigoletto, Falstaff, Tonio and Germont. 

During the next two seasons at the 
Metropolitan (1943-4 and 1944-5) he was 
singing more and more roles, and at last 
getting the highest praise in the press. In 
November, 1944, the New York Times critic 
was able to write: ‘‘ Leonard Warren has 
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a beautiful voice, a dependable manner of 
handling it, and a fine musical style. He is 
in the process of becoming one of the greatest 
singers in the world of the Italian baritone 
roles ”’. 

In February, 1946, Warren sang his first 
Iago in the revival of Otello with Torsten 
Ralf and Stella Roman, conducted by 
George Szell. While there were differences 
of opinion about his dramatic approach to 
this part (he has always been a rather 
benign Iago) there was never any question 
about his singing of the music, which was, 
according to all accounts, superb. The 
same criticism was levelled at his Falstaff ; 
again he was rather miscast, but again, 
from the purely vocal standpoint, he sang 
the Verdi role as it had seldom been sung 
at the Metropolitan. The next year he sang 
the part of Boccanegra in New York, and 
he opened the 1952-3 season at the Metro- 
politan singing Don Carlo in La Forza del 
Destino. 

Besides singing in New York, Warren 
has also been a member of the San Francisco 
Opera Company, the Chicago Opera, and 
has appeared in Mexico City, Rio de 
Janeiro and Buenos Aires. It was not until 
December, 1953, however, that he sang in 
opera in Europe, and he was heard at the 
Scala, Milan, in Rigoletto with Rosanna 
Carteri and Giuseppe di Stefano, and as 
Iago in Otello with del Monaco and Renata 
Tebaldi. 

As far as Warren’s recordings are con- 
cerned, one must express some disappoint- 
ment. The interpretations never quite 
kindle, his treatment of the roles never 
quite brings them to life. Perhaps in the 
the theatre the personality of the singer is 
such that it can do these two things, but 
unfortunately operagoers in this country 
have only their records from which to form 
their opinions on this artist. 


LEONARD WARREN RECORDINGS 


Complete Operas 
Rigoletto, with Berger, Peerce, Tajo; 
Cellini. H.M.V. ALP1004-6 
Trovatore, with Milanov, Barbieri, Bjérling ; 
Cellini. H.M.V. ALP1112-3 
Pagliacci, with de los Angeles, Bjérling, 
Merrill ; Cellini. ©.H.M.V. ALP1126-8 
Individual Arias, Duets, etc. 
Falstaff—Ford’s Monologue. 
Gioconda—O Monumento. 
Otello—Brindisi. 
Traviata—Di provenza. H.M.V. DB21135 
Forza del Destino—Recit.: Morir! Tremenda 
cosa! Aria : Urna fatale. H.M.V. DB21297 
Bohtme—Duet: In un coupé, with di 
Stefano. H.M.V. DB21518 
Act III. Quartet and Act IV from 
Colline’s Coat Song to end of opera, 
with Albanese, Munsel, di Stefano, 
Cehanovsky, Moscona. 
H.M.V. DBg777-8 
Pagliacci—Prologue. H.M.V. DB21614 
Carmen—Toreador’s Song. 
Il Barbiere di Siviglia—Largo al factotum. 
Victor 11-8744 
Firza del Destino—Solenne in quest’ Ora 
and Invano, Alvaro; both with Jan 
Peerce. Victor 11-9767 
Gioconda—Pescator, affonda I’esca. 


Victor 18293 
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Pagliacci—Prologue. Victor 11-9790 
Rigoletto—Pari siamo and Cortigiani. 

Victor 12-0462 

Trovatore—I| Balen and Per me ora fatale. 

Victor 12-0463 

LP Recital containing Trovatore, Gioconda, 

Barbiere, Pagliacci items and Eri tu from 

Ballo in Maschera. Victor LM1168 

Simone Boccanegra—Act II duet, with Astrid 

Varnay. Victor DM1426 


Victor records are not available in this country 


Robert Merrill 

Merrill was born in New York on June 
4th, 1919. His mother, Lillian Balaban, 
had been a concert singer in Poland ; his 
father was in the shoe business, and the 
young Robert worked with him in order to 
help finance his vocal lessons—he also 
managed to earn some extra dollars by 
being a “ pitcher ” in a baseball club ! 

In his early years Merrill wanted to 
become a crooner, but a visit in his ’teens 
to a performance of Jl Trovatore at the 
Metropolitan soon caused him to change his 
mind. 

He studied voice with Samuel Margolis 
and coached operatic roles with Angelo 
Canarurro, Renato Bellini and Amando 
Agnini. His first professional engagement was 
at the Radio City Music Hall under Erno 
Rapee, and in 1943 was able to make a 
limited concert tour of the States. In 1944 
he made his operatic début at Trenton as 
Amonasro, following it with a Valentine in 
New Jersey and a Tonio in Connecticut. In 
1945 he received.a recording contract from 
R.G.A. and in April of that ‘year won the 
Metropolitan Auditions of the Air (he had 
previously entered for this in 1939 and 
failed). 

Merrill’s Metropolitan début took place 
on December 15th, 1945, as Germont in 
Traviata, with Licia Albanese as Violetta 
and Richard Tucker as Alfredo. It was a 
great success—typical of the notices he 
received is this one from Musical America: 
“Robert Merrill has a rich rotund voice 
which made one forget that the Metro- 
politan Opera House is really much too 
large to allow most singers to be heard at 
their best. Furthermore he sang with the 
ease of a veteran, and if he felt any début 
nerves he did not show them in his per- 
formance. Dramatically speaking his Ger- 
mont was routine, but there is little that 
can be done with the part in any case. 
Vocally he brought down the house, and his 
best singing, oddly enough, was not in ‘ Di 
Provenza ’, but in the duets with Violetta, 
in which he displayed an admirable 
refinement and control. Mr. Merrill is 
obviously an extremely valuable acquisi- 
tion ”’. 

During his first two seasons at the Metro- 
politan, Merrill was also heard as Enrico 
(Lucia), Escamillo, Valentine and Amonasro. 
Then he slowly added other roles to his 
repertory, Figaro, di Luna, the High Priest 
in Samson and Delilah, Marcello. For the 
opening of Rudolf Bing’s regime, he was 
chosen to sing the part of Rodrigo in Verdi’s 
Don Carlo in the company of Delia Rigal, 
Fedora Barbieri, Jussi Bjérling, Cesare 
Siepi and Jerome Hines, conductor Fritz 
Stiedry. 











J. Abresch. 
Robert Merrill as Germont 


Cecil Smith wrote about his interpreta- 
tion: “He manifested a ‘stylistic suavity 
that is new in his work. He bestowed 
flattering attention on many details of 
phraseology, he recognised—for the first 
time in my experience of hearing him—that 
the half voice may be a pertinent expressive 
medium. Perhaps he was a little cautious, 
and certainly his acting was too dry and 
categorical to bring to life the warmest and 
most admirable character in the opera ; 
but the pains he had taken in preparing the 
music marked the beginning of a new and 
encouraging phrase of his operatic career ”’. 

After a very successful Metropolitan 
season, Merrill was expected to accompany 
the company on its annual spring tour, 
instead he went to Hollywood to make a 
film, and informed Mr. Bing by telegram 
that he would be unavailable for the last 
New York matinée, Jl Barbiere di Siviglia, 
and for the eleven performances he was 
scheduled to sing with the company on 
tour. Bing dismissed the artist, and his 
name was missing frdm the roster of singers 
for the 1951-2 season. Then in the following 


January, Bing reinstated Merrill after an 


exchange of letters, and he returned to the 
New York stage as Di Luna in a perform- 
ance of Il Trovatore on March 11th. 

One reads that on this occasion he broke 
one of the house rules by bowing to the 
applause that followed his performance of 
Il Balen, though as one critic noted: ‘ His 
conduct could be forgiven in the light of the 
special circumstances, but nevertheless it 
detracted from the dignity of a performance 
in which even the ebullient Mr. del Monaco 
remained constantly in character!” Of 
his voice, it was remarked that it was now 
heavier and more sombre, and it did not 
remain consistently in focus. It still seemed 
one of the most, beautiful large baritone 
voices to be heard anywhere, but. its 
mobility and expressive range were decidedly 
limited. 

During the 1952-3 season he was in great 
demand at the Metropolitan, singing 
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Rigoletto, Germont, Rodrigo, Marcello, 
Tonio, and Escamillo. During the season 
that has recently ended he was heard as 
Valentine in Faust on the opening night 
(with de los Angeles, Jussi Bjérling and 
Rossi-Lemeni), as Rigoletto, di Luna, 
Amonasro and Figaro in the new production 
of Il Barbiere with Roberta Peters, Cesare 
Valletti, Cesare Siepi and Fernando Corena. 

Merrill is an ardent collector of historic 
records, and has a collection of over 1,000 
discs ; his other hobby is collecting costumes 
worn by famous singers. 

As in the case of Warren, we again have 
only Merrill’s records to go by in forming 
an opinion of his vocal merits. His per- 
formances of the Act 1 duet from Don Carlo 
with Jussi Bjorling and the aria “ Per me 
giunto”’ from the same work, on Victor 
LM1128, are in my opinion of a very high 
standard. 


Discography : ; 

In view of the many recordings available 
by both these artists, I have confined myself 
in this instance to listing only the operatic 
titles, and even here I have made some 
omissions ; but I think I have included the 
best examples of both these singers’ art. 


ROBERT MERRILL RECORDINGS 


Complete Operas 

La Traviata, with Albanese, Peerce ; Tosca- 
nini H.M.V. ALP1072-3 

Carmen, with Stevens, Albanese, Peerce ; 
Reiner. H.M.V. ALP1115-7 

Cavalleria Rusticana, with Milanov, Bjérling ; 
Cellini and 

Pagliacci, with de los Angeles, Bjérling, 
Warren ; Cellini. H.M.V. ALP1126-8 
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Opera Selections 
Carmen, with Swarthout, Albanese, Vinay. 
Victor LM1007 
Fledermaus, with Resnik, Munsel, Stevens, 
Peerce, Melton ; Reiner. 
Victor LM1114 
Don Carlo Highlights, with Thebom, 
Bjérling, Tajo. Victor LM1128 
Lucia di Lammermoor, with Munsel, Vellucci, 
Pinza, Votipka. Victor 43-3899-3902 


Arias, Duets, etc. 
Hamlet—Chanson bachique. 
Heérodiade—Vision fugitive. 
Traviata—Di Provenza. 
Carmen—Toreador’s Song. 
L’ Africana—Adamastor. 
Andrea Chenier—Nemico della Patria. 
Victor 11-9384 
Kaza—Zaza, piccola zingara. 
Il Barbiere di Siviglia—Largo al factotum. 
Victor 12-0450 


Victor 11-9291 


Victor 11-9794 


Pagliacci—Prologue. 
Otello—Credo. 
Trovatore—I\ Balen. 
Cavalleria—Il cavallo scalpita. Victor 12-1086 
Rigoletto—Cortigiani. 
Ballo in Maschera—Eri tu. Victor 12-1087 
Faust—Avant de quitter ses lieux. 
Contes d’ Hoffmann—Scintille diamant. 
Victor 12-1354 
Pagliacci—Prologue, Il Balen, Eri tu, 
Cortigiani, Il cavallo scalpita and Credo, 
all on Victor LM115 
Don Carlo—Io t’ho perduta and O Carlo, 


Victor 12-1085 


ascolta. Victor 49-3193 
Don Carlo—Qual Pallor and Per me 
giunto. Victor 49-3194 
Thais—Death of Thais (with Dorothy 
Kirsten). H.M.V. DB21184 


Victor records are not available in this country. 





ANALYTICAL NOTES 
AND FIRST REVIEWS 





x Denotes microgroove recordings 


ORCHESTRAL 
*BACH. Concerto No. 4 in A major. 
Concerto No. 5 in F minor. Concerto 
No. 7 in G minor. Helma Elsner 
(harpsichord). Pro Musica Orch- 
estra, Stuttgart (Rolf Reinhardt). 
Vox PL7260 (12 in., 36s. 54d.). 

After being rapped over the knuckles 
last month by L.S. for not caring enough 
about the orchestral contribution to 
Glazunov’s A minor Violin Concerto (it 
was nice to have any orchestra at all—the 
majority of London performances are piano- 
accompanied ; incidentally the records he 
recommended in preference to Oistrakh’s 
are deleted), I am happy to find that this 
month we are in agreement about some 


performances: those of Helma Elsner and 
her colleagues in the three Bach concertos 
listed above. L.S. (a specialist in the field ; 
he recorded the F major Clavier Concerto 
for Parlophone) reviewed this record last 
August, and took “ the liberty of doubting 
whether Bach meant his music to be 
plodded through in the laborious, mechanic- 
ally efficient but utterly soulless way we 
hear on this disc’. After hearing it through, 
I take the same liberty—noting also that 
the first movement of the A major Concerto, 
and the second of the F minor are more 
sensitively played. 

But why, you ask, am I hearing it all 
over again eleven months after its first 
issue ? Because the Vox engineers have 
been dissatisfied with their product, and 
have decided that they could do better 
with it—with the transfer from tape to 
disc, to be specific. Well, in this new 
edition of the recording they have done 
much better. Not that the first edition was 
notoriously bad; L.S. called the tone 
“entirely faithful’. But now it has all 
been cleaned up; the difference between 
new and old is like that between a 
seventeenth-century etching, and an 
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eighteenth-century engraving from it. | 
wish other Companies could fottow-suit-anc: 
apply the process to finer, more interesting 
performances which are spoilt by bad 
recording. A.P 


*BEETHOVEN. Symphony No. 2 in D 
major, Op. 36. Symphony No. 4 in 
B flat major, Op. 60. N.B.C. Sym- 
phony Orchestra (Arturo Toscanini). 
H.M.V. ALP1145 (12 in., 36s. 54d.). 

It is a pleasure to be able to recommend 
a Toscanini classic without reservations— 
this Beethoven Second Symphony is not 
only (somewhat theoretically) half the price 
of the other available versions ; it is also 
probably the best of them as a whole. 

The performance, throughout, is 
enormously vital, in a work that springs to 
life under the treatment. The bite and 
attack of the orchestra, responding to 
Toscanini’s seeming fury, show off the 
scherzo and the finale at their very best, 
and they become in sound the exciting 
music that clearly they were always meant 
to be. The Larghetto is less certainly con- 
vincing ; initially the advantages of such a 
brisk tempo as Toscanini sets seem limited, 
but as the movement proceeds it becomes 
more difficult to visualise the music being 
presented satisfactorily in any other way. 

The recording has bite in plenty to match 
the performance ; of rotundity of tone con- 
siderably less, but enough to place it firmly 
in the upper bracket of its own particular 
class. Enough, too, to make comparison 
with the alternatives, though both of these 
are in fact more warmly recorded, a practi- 
cal proposition. Decca LXT2724 seems 
altogether smoother in sound now than 
re-reading my original review (September, 
1952), led me to expect ; it offers, too, a 
smooth performance by Carl Schuricht and 
the Vienna Philharmonic, rather more 
gentle than Toscanini’s. H.M.V. ALP1134 
(T.H., May, 1954), has a greater vitality of 
sound than Decca, but it may be thought 
that on it Goossens would not have been 
working the A.B.C. Sydney Symphony 
Orchestra off their feet if he had at least 
doubled some of the tempos he set. Both 
these versions, of course, have now an 
expensive look about them, taking as they 
do a whole twelve-inch disc for the one 
symphony. 

Toscanini’s Fourth is, I think, less uni- 
formly successful than the Second. The 
performance is still astonishingly vital, and 
there need be no lingering doubts (as there 
might be in the Second) about the slow 
movement ; here it is done most beautifully 
and appropriately. But the recording, 
though of much the same relatively high 
standard as the backing, is seemingly in- 
capable of giving us even the usual gramo- 
phonic approximation to silence. There is, 
anyway on this copy of the disc, a lot of 
pre-echo, a mild hum,’ and a roughish 
surface ; and one or more of these factors 
always seems to conspire to intrude notice- 
ably on any silence, however short, the 
music requires. To test whether a copy 
offered you is going to give rise to the same 
irritating phenomena, a good place to try is 
the end of the introduction to the first move- 
ment ; if, here, you have no ghosts, and no 
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Passione 

Munasterio ’e Santa Chiara DC 16513 
Comme facette mammeta 

Prima, seconda e terza DC 16514 

’Na sera ’e maggio 

Dduje paravise DC 16515 

Piscatore ’e Pusilleco 

Comme ’o muschillo DC 16519 

Vola colomba 

Chitarra romana DC 16527 








Aurelio Fierro 


Malafemmena ‘ 
Nisciuno sape niente DC 16525 
Firenze sogna 

Serenata sincera DC 16531 

0 marenariello 

Silenzio cantatore DC 16535 
Tutte le mamme 

Con te DC 16508 








Flo Sandon’s and 
Bruno Rosettani 


Arriva il direttore 
Piripicchio e piripicchia DC 16510 





records — are worthy of special note. 


Selections from the first three releases of 
Durium 78 P.p.m. records Durium records are issued by 


The Decca Record Company Ltd., and sell at the same price as the Decca 
‘F’ series— 4/4 (including Purchase Tax). These records originate from Italy, 
and among the artists represented in the first three releases, Flo Sandon’s — 
“the Voice with the Spectacles’”’ who sang for Silvana Mangano in the film 
Anna — Luciano Sangiorgi — a bright and lively pianist who made Italy’s 
best selling record last year (the polka from Limelight) — and 

Roberto Murolo — an entrancing intimate singer who provides his own 
guitar accompaniment and helps in the composition of many of the songs he 


Roberto Murolo 


Sciummo 

"E cummarelle DC 16537 
Margaretella ’e prato 

Ddoje Madonne DC 16538 

Tu si’ nata ’o mese ’e marzo 
Catene DC 16539 

’O ciucciariello —- The donkey song 
Trascurate’ DC 16503 

Ammore busciardo 

°A casciaforte ’e Napule DC 16520 


Bruno Rosettani 


Berta filava 
Mogliettina DC 16509 


Flo Sandon’s 


Canzone da due soldi 
Non é mai troppo tardi DC 16507 


Complesso Caratteristico 
Siciliano 

Primavera — Waltz 

La mia Teresa — Mazurka DC 16512 
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In an era which understandably identifies complex loudspeakers with high-quality 
reproduction, the simple design and appearance of Davey Corner-Reflector Loudspeakers 
are likely at first to prove deceptive. There is little indeed about these non-technical 
looking cabinets with their speaker apertures facing away from the listener to suggest 
musical reproduction of the highest possible order. Yet that, in fact, is exactly what they 
do provide, and their design incorporates special features, the advantages of which 
become quickly apparent on listening. Cabinets are completely non-resonant. Wonderful 
separation of instruments and voices is achieved together with true natural bass free from 
boom and exaggeration. Since they do not have to be fitted closely into the corner which 
they occupy, it is easy to find a suitable position for them. Compared with other high- 
quality speakers, prices are extremely moderate, ranging from £38-12-6 to £75-0-o. 
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crackle, then there should be little cause for 
disquiet anywhere else. 

It happens, too, that in this case the re- 
cording of the alternatives, or of some of 
them, is extremely good. Again, of course, 
they now look expensive ; but if money 
were no object (!) it would seem very 
reasonable to prefer Decca LXT2874 
(March, 1954), a most beautifully-sounding 
performance of noticeable spirit by Josef 
Krips and the Concertgebouw Orchestra of 
Amsterdam. A good runner-up is Tele- 
funken LGX66o010 (also March, 1954), a 
sound, well-recorded performance by Franz 
André and the Belgian Radio Orchestra ; 
but the choice for new buyers should now, 
I think, lie between Krips on Decca, and 
Toscanini on H.M.V. M.M. 


*xBEETHOVEN. Piano Concerto No. 5 
in E flat, Op. 73, “ Emperor”. 
Badura-Skoda (piano), Orchestra 
of the Vienna State Opera (Her- 
mann Scherchen). Nixa WLP5114 
(12 in., 36s. 54d.). 

There is much clarity in this recording, 
though not quite so much warmth ; it is 
difficult to recognise the silky quality of the 
Viennese strings. There are, too, some 
oddities of balance, varying from one place 
to another; sometimes a woodwind or 
horn passage is lost, sometimes a string 
passage, occasionally the solo piano: never 
the trumpets, who blaze away, lending a 
distinctly martial and not necessarily in- 
appropriate tone to the ensemble. 


The performance in many ways corre-"' 


sponds to its recording by being vigorous, 
and not without blemish. The orchestra 
provides most of these snags ; in particular 
it is easy to dislike intensely the strings’ 
Mahlerish playing of the opening of the 
slow movement. Badura-Skoda, on the 
other hand, gives a fine, athletic perform- 
ance; some passages—the antiphonal 
octaves with the strings in the first move- 
ment, for example—proceed in a wonder- 
fully fiery fashion. He does, however, seem to 
have reticent views on the appropriate tempo 
for the last movement; whereas Scherchen, 
almost throughout the two outer movements, 
seems to be only too willing to press on. 
The defects are not at all ~ stantial 
enough to prevent the virtues adi ng up to 
a powerful, well-rounded performance, and 
an exceedingly enjoyable one. The 
record should, I think, take precedence in 
recommendation over almost all other 
available versions ; but not, perhaps, over 
Decca LXT2839 (January, 1954)—a won- 
derfully recorded disc, with the Vienna 
Philharmonic distinctly more recognisable 
as such, and with Backhaus giving one of 
his on-day performances—in a style about 
which I had doubts when writing that 
original review, but which on further 
hearing carries more conviction rather than 
less. Other versions need not, I think, be 
considered by new purchasers except for 
special reasons ; though it would not be 
reasonable wholly to overlook the fine 
orchestral contribution of the Philhar- 
monia to H.M.V. ALP1051 (June, 1953) 
—the Edwin Fischer version, spoilt by 
inferior recording of the solo piano tone. 
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*BIZET. Preludes to Acts I, I, II and 
IV from ‘‘ Carmen”. Orchestra of 
the Stadtische Oper, Berlin (Artur 
Rother)... Telefunken TM68o19 (10 in., 
18s. o4d.). 

Here are Telefunken doing some odd 
labelling again, not switching labels as they 
did for their Suppé overtures but this time 
not describing their wares adequately. 
This record contains the Prelude to the 
opera and all three of the entr’actes—so you 
get more for your money than the label in- 
dicates. And very good value it is, too. The 
playing is first-rate, thoroughly fresh and 
alive, and the recording is of very high 
quality. It has not only the vivid clarity 
which one associates with this firm’s work 
but a warm fullness which they have not 
always captured. ‘EEL 


BLISS. “ Welcome the Queen ”’. Phil- 
harmonia Orchestra (Sir Arthur 
Bliss). Columbia DX1g12 (12 in., 
6s. 4d.). From the Associated British- 
Pathe film of the same name. 

Has anyone remarked that Sir Arthur 
Bliss is being a very great success as Master 
of the Queen’s Musick ? There is surely no 
other composer who could hold the post 
with such distinction, who would be ready 
to write the appropriate music for so many 
occasions, or would be able to write it so 
aptly. His music adds to any royal scene 
and makes us lift our hearts the higher. 
To say that he is able to write this sort of 
music to perfection in no way lessens his 
stature as a composer. The same was true. 
of Elgar. 

The present music is film royal music 
and is frankly popular. But the sweep and 
attractiveness of its melodies, their dignity 
and vitality, will give pleasure to all. It 
stems from Elgar, but it avoids the touch 
of bombast that most of us find unacceptable 
nowadays. Excellent stuff, and given us in 
rich and excellent recording. T.H. 


*BRAHMS. Symphony No. 1 in C 
minor, Op. 68. Philharmonia 
Orchestra (Guido Cantelli). H.M.V. 
ALP1152 (12 in., 36s. 54d.). 

To describe the qualities of the most 
beautiful performance on this record is 
difficult. They are not the sort of qualities 
which stand out from the normal in a way 
that can easily be indicated and com- 
municated ; in fact they consist principally 
of a studied avoidance of abnormality. The 
music is presented, both phrase by phrase, 
and in the build-up of the phrases into the 
shape of a movement, in exactly the way 
one feels that Brahms wanted, and indeed 
specified within the limitations that any 
score has of being specific. Cantelli knows 
it should go like this; and the players 
certainly know it should go like this—and 
were probably only too glad to be allowed 
to play it so without being on edge to catch 
some “ effect’ from the conductor every 
few minutes. 

Under the treatment—or the absence of 
** treatment ”—the music, of course, springs 
to life; however inadequately this de- 
scription may read there is no inadequacy 
of any sort on the disc. There is just the 
music: beautifully played, - beautifully 
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shaped, and twice as effective as almost any 
other version available. 

For the recording is also very good. The 
quality is similar to that of the Karajan 
version on Columbia 33CX1053 (A.P., 
February, 1954), with the same orchestra, 
and which I have hitherto preferred to all 
the others, as I indicated when reviewing 
some other new versions of the symphony 
last month. But whereas the Karajan disc 
had occasional moments of seeming slight 
uncertainty, both in performance and re- 
cording, in this new disc all the more usual 
snags, from the players’ point of view, in 
the symphony are foreseen and overcome, 
without the listener being conscious of 
anything difficult having taken place. 

The disc has not the bite or the attack of 
a modern high-tension recording ; but it 
has a smooth and reliable sound to it, and 
presents a most highly musical performance, 
revealing the Brahms work in a_ highly 
favourable light. It will be very difficult to 
surpass. M.M. 


*BRUCKNER. Symphony No. 4 in E 
flat major, “ Romantic”. Vienna 
Symphony Orchestra (Otto Klem- 
perer). Vox PL6990 (12 in., 36s. 54d.). 

This record has been subjected to the 

same “ cleaning-up ” process—a new trans- 
fer from the tape to disc—as the three Bach 
clavier concertos reviewed elsewhere in this 
issue. Excellent discontent which thus 
makes the Vox engineers better their 
products. The Bruckner Fourth Symphony 
was badly in need of the process—more so 
than the Bach. I reviewed the first edition 
last November, noting that in the rhetorical 
climax of the Finale, with pealing horns, 
the recording went to pieces. The brass was 
distorted, the woodwind was cracked, and 
the sound deteriorated until it was barely 
possible to continue listening. In spite of 
this, I recommended the record for 
Klemperer’s limpid, translucent, wonder- 
fully sensitive performance, which was well 
recorded up to that point. Now how much 
more strongly I recommend the disc, for in 
this new edition the reproduction takes that 
awkward, almost unmanageable climax in 
its stride. And thrqughout, the sound is 
better defined. 


*CHOPIN. Concerto No. 1 in E minor 
for Piano and Orchestra, Op. 11. 
Friedrich Gulda (piano). London 
Philharmonic Orchestra (Sir Adrian 
Boult). Decca LXT2925 (12 in., 
36s. 54d.). 

In last month’s issue of THE GRAMOPHONE 

I wrote about recordings of Chopin 

concertos and ended by saying that we 

have yet to hear an ideal performance and 
recording of either. My choice for the 

E minor was then that made by Mewton- 

Wood but I think that this new one super- 

sedes it. It is a very sound performance, 

with a good deal of brilliance to it and some 
nicely sensitive singing tone too. I do not 
think that Gulda’s right hand shows much 
magic, that quality that only a very few 
pianists ever give us in this sort of music, 
something unbelievable in its delicacy, 
clarity and rhythm. Gulda’s playing is 
always believable. However, no murders 
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have been committed this time: the soloist 
does nothing that is unwarranted and the 
performance is without cuts. The orchestra 
play their small part well and the recording 
is of good quality, though I would some- 
times have liked more bass from the 
orchestra, notably in those two episodes in 
the Rondo with the pizzicato. 

I think I can safely say, the best yet—and, 
indeed, most commendable. Te. 


*xDEBUSSY. Jeux—Poéme dansé. Six 
épigraphes antiques (arr. Anser- 
met). L’Orchestre de la Suisse 
Romande (Ernest Ansermet). Decca 
LXT2927 (12 in., 36s. 54d.). 

What is it about Jeux that makes it so 
seldom played ? As a concert piece, that is 
—the failure of Nijinsky’s ballet to hold the 
stage is more understandable, glancing at 
the scenario: a three-handed game of 
tennis devolves into a three-cornered love 
affair (at least equally inconvenient), as the 
players search for a lost ball. Clearly some 
considerable invention is necessary to 
expand that into a stage-holding spectacle ; 
but whatever was wrong with the original 
production it was surely not Debussy’s 
music, which consists of a succession of 
magical orchestral sounds in his most 
luxuriant vein. It is difficult to associate 
the sounds with any hypothetical game of 
tennis; but clearly they follow closely 
what there is of any action, for they seldom 
retain any pattern or style for eight bars 
before being switched to a new tack. This 
very fluidity, indeed, may explain the in- 
frequent concert successes of the music, for 
it is certainly difficult to make an effect 
with so little opportunity to sustain any one 
direction as Debussy seems to have had 
here. For the connoisseur of orchestral 
sound, however, there is a very great deal 
to enjoy. 

So there is in the Ansermet arrangement 
of the Epigraphes antiques: fine scoring that 
sets off the delicate pieces to much better 
effect than either of Debussy’s own versions 
—for piano duet, and piano solo—can do. 
These, in their turn, were barely originals, 
as the music is a re-hash of some originally 
written to accompany a set of Chansons de 
Bilitis (other than the songs) by Pierre 
Loiiys. Though much simpler music than 
that of Jeux, these Epigraphes are perhaps the 
more immediately winning, in that each 
one of them has time to establish a mood, 
and, with Ansermet’s help, certainly does so. 

The Suisse Romande Orchestra give full 
effect to the many lovely sounds on either 
side of the disc, and the technical quality is 
well up to good Decca standard, if not 
quite among their very best—to secure 
enough frequency range it seems to be 
necessary to open out the reproducer to the 
point at which the general orchestral tone 
is not quite so luxurious as in the very best. 
But the quality of sound is still very high, 
and there are no disasters—on a _ first 
hearing I thought the second of the Epi- 
graphes had an almighty tape roar, but it 
turned out to be part of the orchestration— 
a bass drum roll, I suppose, probably with 
timpani sticks. 

A most welcome and successful addition 
to the Debussy repertoire. M.M. 
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*ELGAR. “ Enigma” Variations, Op. 
36. Wand ef Youth—Suite No. 1, 
Op. 1a. London Philharmonic 
Orchestra (Sir Adrian Boult). H.M.V. 
ALP1153 (12 in., 36s. 54d.). 

Both previous versions of the Enigma 
Variations suffer from the fact that you have 
to turn them over after Variation 11. Here 
you have them presented as a whole and 
the gain is very great. Oddly, you might 
think that Boult’s is easily the longest 
performance of the three (the other two are 
Sargent on Decca and Goehr on Nixa). In 
particular, “‘ middle-speed ” variations (the 
two allegrettos of 3 and 8, for instance) are 
played at very slow tempo. But there it is, 
comfortably complete on one side. 

Goehr does not give us such a spacious 
and big reading as do the two others, both 
of them very fine. I doubt if it helps anyone 
to remark on small differences between 
these two. That the L.P.O.’s brass excels 
in its brilliant ensemble, while the L.S.O.’s 
strings sound more comfortable in that 
awkward Variation 2: that this little thing 
or that is better in one or the other—one 
could go on at length and to little point. 
The overall effect is the thing that matters 
and here I can say that Sir Adrian’s reading 
is more reflective than Sir Malcolm’s. It 
comes partly from some slower, more 
meditative, tempos: it comes also from a 
very deep spiritual feeling for the music. 

But do not let me give a wrong impression. 
The Sargent performance is not lacking in 
feeling: the Boult is never slow and dull. 
The differences are only relative. In this 
new record there is the greatest dash and 
brilliance in the quick variations and the 
whole performance is splendidly alive from 
start to finish. If you want to size up the 
difference in a nutshell—though a large 
nutshell—compare the two finales. There 
you can clearly see how Sir Adrian produces 
the brilliance but yet brings out more 
reflectiveness in the movement than is 
generally given us. 

As to the Wand of Youth, the L.P.O. has 
also made the earlier record of this, but 
conducted by van Beinum (Decca, with 
Cockaigne on the reverse). That was in 1950. 
It still sounds admirab!e—till you play this 
new one, which is a way ahead in both 
clarity and brilliance. On this new H.M.V. 
there is, too, the advantage that movements 
are divided by bands. The performance is 
perfectly lovely. Te. 


*GLIERE. Symphony No. 3, “Ilya 
Mourometz ”’, Op. 42. Ballet Suite 
—“Red Poppy”. Orchestra of 
the Vienna State Opera (Hermann 
Scherchen). Nixa WLP6210-1/2 (two 
12 in., 72s. 11d.). 

I note that the previous (Capitol) issue 
of Gliére’s Third Symphony was variously 
described as “‘ tuneful, lively music, excel- 
lently orchestrated and admirably recorded” 
(W.R.A.) and ‘noisy, vacuous music, 
peculiarly ill-recorded”’ (Record Guide). 


With neither verdict am I in complete 
agreement (says he, not trying to be 
awkward, either). As to recording quality, 
yes: the Capitol version was a complete 
travesty of the sound of the enormous 
(quadruple 


orchestra woodwind, eight 
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horns, and the rest to match). And the 
work was heavily cut into the bargai: 
(which neither side mentioned). But now 
that I have heard the symphony in full (al! 
eighty minutes of it) in a masterly perform- 
ance and in a recording which is quite 
astonishing in its fidelity and the ease with 
which it takes even the most colossal 
climaxes, I must confess that, though I can 
think of few less appropriate adjectives than 
* tuneful ” and “ lively ”’, the music cannot 
just be dismissed as ‘‘ noisy and vacuous ”’. 
For this symphony, cyclic in form, is an 
epic about a legendary Russian hero, and 
all epics have a tendency to be turgid, over- 
long and sometimes plain boring: it is the 
big moments that count. Dazed as I was 
at the conclusion of this work—I felt 
rather as if I had been run over by a steam- 
roller—it was possible to see that, buried in 
this gargantuan prolixity, there is some 
material of value. But when each of the 
first two movements (234 minutes and 
22 minutes respectively) could stand as a 
full-length symphonic poem on its own, it 
does wear one down rather. Perhaps the 
Russians, to whom time means so much 
less than to us, and who have traditionally 
large appetites, may scoff at our poor 
stomachs. 

The story concerns Ilya Mourometz, who 
(first movement) goes out to find the mighty 
hero, Sviatogor, who dies and leaves him his 
strength. In the great forest (second move- 
ment) lurks the brigand Solovei, who, 
when he calls like a nightingale, flattens the 
trees around and paralyses any mortal 
within earshot: Ilya shoots him in the eye 
and drags him captive to Prince Vladimir, 
who (third movement) is giving a feast. At 
the nightingale-cry the palace collapses, 
Ilya cuts off Solovei’s head (thus breaking 
the spell) and is hailed as the greatest of the 
heroes. The finale depicts Ilya’s contest 
with the Tartar hordes, his conquest of their 
champion, an Amazon, and finally (becom- 
ing presumptuous) his defiance of the 
Heavenly Army, who as fast as he cuts 
them down double in numbers: Ilya at 
last takes to his heels and is turned to stone. 

Such a story demands musical treatment 
to scale, and Gliére cannot be blamed if he 
finds it necessary to make a lot of noise in 
the process. More important is whether his 
invention is equal to the task ; and it must 
be admitted that to a modern audience his 
idiom is too dated, too derivative and lack- 
ing in individuality to be successful. In a 
near-contemporary of Glazunov, the 
influence of the great Russians—particularly 
Borodin and Tchaikovsky—might be 
expected ; and in the finale, which is the 
weakest movement, these stand out from 
the manufactured flavour of the rest (but 
notice the opening, which presages the 
Battle on the Ice in Prokofiev’s Alexander 
Nevsky). The scherzo is attractive in a busy 
‘“‘ nationalist’ way ; but much the most 
imaginative music appears in the second 
movement, the mysterious atmosphere with 
which it opens recalling that of a Sibelius 
legend (although the orchestration is more 
romantic) ; the pity is that Gliére is 
unable to sustain this, and falls back on 
endless sequences and what can be termed 
lushery. 
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The symphony dates from 1g11: the 
Red Poppy ballet—the composer’s greatest 
success in Russia—was completed in 1927. 
Its popularity reflects not only on Soviet 
taste in the 1920’s, but also on Gliére’s, for 
rarely have I heard more wretchedly 
undistinguished stuff. Of the movements in 
this suite, the Heroic dance of the coolies is a 
lot of gaudy nothings ; the Scene and dance 
with the golden fingers (don’t ask me what it’s 
all about) sheer Hollywoodised Rimsky and 
Tchaik, with touches of Puccini and Amy 
Woodforde-Finden ; the Dance of the Chinese 
girls the purest London-Coliseum-Wardour- 
Street Chinoiserie ; Phoenix a saccharine 
piece for solo violin and orchestra; the 
Waltz one of the feeblest ever written ; and 
the Russian sailors’ dance—well, you all know 
this one, but you’d scarcely call it original, 
would you ? At that, however, it stands out 
head and shoulders from the rest of the 
suite, which is here recorded for the first 
time. It is all very well recorded, too. 
L.S 


xLISZT. Symphonic Poems—Les 
Preludes, No. 3; Hunnenschlacht, 
No. 11; Mazeppa, No. 6; Orpheus, 
No. 4. Philharmonic Symphony 
Orchestra of London (Dean Dixon). 
Nixa NLPo12 (12 in., 36s. 54d.). 


Let’s consider our old friend Les Préludes 
first. There is a Supraphon version which 
I regret I have not been able to hear. 
Telefunken have produced it on a 10-inch, 
but the recording, though clear, lacks 
quality: and anyway, a turn-over midway 
is tiresome these days. Columbia have 
given us a good version by Galliera on one 
complete side, but the recording, though 
warm, lacks something of brightness and 
clarity. Here this new record wins hands 
down. There is one blot on the copy-book : 
the first horn theme comes to us far too 
loudly and entirely out of focus. That 
apart, the quality combines clarity with 
real quality ofsound. As to the performance, 
it has, I think, some ill-judged tempos. The 
conductor leans toward speed and the 
pastorale episode, for instance, hasn’t any- 
thing like the charm that Galliera gives it. 
But the excitement is well whipped up and 
as a whole the performance is lively and 
holds the interest. 


The other three pieces are all first 
appearances on LP. (The whole is, of 
course, emphatically not a record to be 
played through in one go: four Liszt tone 
poems on end are very indigestible.) The 
Hunnenschlacht has some stunning Nixa 
timpani work to relieve its pretentious 
tediousness. Mazeppa’s ride? Frankly, I 
prefer Phaeton’s (q.v.). However, there we 
are. Good performances and really brilliant 
recording. 

But will Nixa please stop multiplying 
philharmonic orchestras? We already 
have two in London to confuse the public 
at home and, far more, abroad. Nixa, not 
content with a Philharmonic Promenade 
Orchestra (not the L.P.O., even though it 
is conducted by Boult) now adds this 
Philharmonic Symphony Orchestra of 
London (not the R.P.O., even though it is 
led by David McCallum). T.H 
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*LISZT. Dante Symphony. L’Orch- 
estre de l’Association des Concerts 
Colonne (George Sebastian). Nixa 
ULP9103 (12 in., 36s. 54d.). 

Comparison with a recently issued per- 

formance by the Los Angeles Philharmonic 
Orchestra under Alfred Wallerstein on 
Brunswick AXTL1034 (reviewed in THE 
GRAMOPHONE in March this year) yields 
interesting results. This is, maybe, one of 
the rare instances where quality of recording 
and interpretation cannot be considered 
separately in assessing the value of the disc 
as a whole ; for what appears at first blush 
to be a superior achievement by Nixa (more 
refined string playing, sweet-toned wood- 
wind, eloquent phrasing and cleaner lines 
generally—virtues which would enhance 
any performance), played alongside the 
Brunswick disc fails to generate a tenth of 
the turbulent excitement we know to be 
contained, awaiting release, in this remark- 
able score. Choice of tempi undoubtedly 
has a lot to do with it ; Sebastian is staid, 
one might almost say pedantically correct 
in his insistence on the letter rather than 
the spirit of the music—the fugue subject, 
for example, in Purgatorio, is served up on 
a cold slab, ascetic, intolerably slow and 
leading nowhere, whereas Wallenstein 
pushes on with a strong sense of direction, 
builds up the whole into an impressive 
edifice, and lets the orchestra wallow in this 
masterly episode. I personally prefer it this 
way, and any reservations I made in the 
earlier review regarding stridency of tone 
in the Inferno section, seem, in retrospect, to 
matter very little. The women’s voices in 
the concluding Magnificat of the Nixa 
version seem to come from more celestial 
heights, although still humanly fallible in 
pitch ; the Brunswick choir has its feet 
firmly planted on the ground, is thicker in 
tone, and the soprano solo is less distinct, 
but against these defects the whole of side 2 
on Nixa spells tediura and disappointment 
qua music, in spite of its many felicities of 
recording. There you have it; there are 
advantages to be seized in both these issues, 
and it rests with the buyer to decide what 
he claims most valuable in a performance 
of the Dante Symphony. They are both 
representative of modern recording at its 
best. LC. 


*LISZT. Hungarian Rhapsody No. 4. 

*xTCHAIKOVSKY. Marche Slave, Op. 
31. Danish State Radio Symphony 
Orchestra (Eric Tuxen). Decca 
LW5114 (10 in., 18s. o}d.). 

Neither of these pieces is much of a 
favourite of mine. I mention that only 
because it adds force to my statement that 
all the same I find them far and away the 
best of the lighter pieces I have heard this 
month. The orchestral playing is not just 
good, it is really outstanding: the con- 
ductor knows how to give’ us flexible and 
shapely phrases as well as tightly rhythmic 
music: and Decca’s recording combines 
with its brightness a grateful warmth and 
roundness of tone—gquality, in fact—that 
eludes some of their rivals. If you want 
these pieces, here they are, in first-class 
shape. “EEae 
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*LISZT. Totentanz. 

*MENDELSSOHN. Capriccio brillant 
in B minor, Op. 22; Rondo 
brillant in E flat major, Op. 29. 
Peter Katin (piano). London 
Philharmonic Orchestra (Jean 
Martinon). Decca LXT2932 (12 in., 
36s. 53d.). 

Here is a very nice disc indeed of first 
performances (except the Mendelssohn 
Capriccio which Moura Lympany has done 
as a fill-up to her 2nd Rachmaninov). The 
Liszt piece, of course, is the one that matters, 
a very considerable movement indeed and 
played by Peter Katin with very great 
mastery. His brilliance is remarkable and 
always musical—even the glissandi deserve 
the latter adjective. It is, in fact, a first- 
class performance and recording. The 
Mendelssohn pieces sound rather pallid by 
contrast and they ought always to be played 
before the Liszt. I say ‘‘ they’, but here 
again one kills the other. Hear either by 
itself and it has much charm. These, too, 
get really good piano playing and the 
accompanying is well done. Strongly 
recommended. yy); & 


*MAHLER. Symphony No. 1 in D. 
Pro Musica Symphony, Vienna 
(Jascha Horenstein). Vox PL8050 
(12 in., 36s. 54d.). 

To suggest that any performance of 
Mahler is perfect is to court the wrath of the 
Mahler enthusiast almost as surely as to 
suggest that any of the master’s works is 
itself in any way less than perfect. There is, 
actually, no temptation to suggest that this 
performance is perfect ; but it does seem to 
me to be highly idiomatic. Clearly an 
enormous amount of care on Horenstein’s 
part has gone into it, and everything is 
shaped with an eye to effect ; the glissandos 
gliss with a vengeance, the parodistic 
sections are very conscious of being superior 
to the music parodied. Ifa listener remains 
unconvinced it will be because he considers 
these sections to be, in any case, at the 
feeblest level of the symphony, and their 
emphatic presentation to be a series of spot- 
lights on the shabbiest part of its fabric. 

In the outer movements admiration is 
less encumbered with misgivings. Horen- 
stein often, throughout, stops short of 
achieving a perfect ensemble—especially 
with the horns, who are at times erratic. 
At the orchestral level, I prefer the Pitts- 
burgh Symphony Orchestra under William 
Steinberg on Capitol CTL7042 (April, 
1954) ; and I also prefer the American 
version interpretatively—but such an 
opinion is even more so than usually a 
personal one, and not at all necessarily 
likely to be shared by every listener. 

Capitol offered a very good recording, 
and if the Vox had been equally good a 
choice between the versions would not have 
been easily made. But although the new 
disc is entirely presentable—greatly superior 
for example, to the Columbia version of the 
work—it falls short, technically, of the 
Capitol here and there, and suggests no 
necessity for any owner of that record to 
consider making a change. M.M. 
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*xMAHLER. Symphony No. 7. Orch- 
estra of the Vienna State 
(Hermann Scherchen). Nixa WLP 
6211-1/2 (two 12 in., 72s. 11d.). 

*MAHLER. Symphony No. 9. Vienna 
Symphony Orchestra  (Jascha 
Horenstein). Vox PL7602-1/2 (two 
12 in., 72s. 11d.).) 

The repertory of Mahler symphonies is 
opening out in a most satisfactory manner. 
At one moment it seemed as if our lot was 
to have been merely endless duplications of 
I and IV; but LP can now produce I, II, 
IV, V, VII, IX, X, and the Song of the 
Earth. This last work was considered by 
Mahler to have been in some sense his true 
Ninth Symphony; and chronologically, 
together with the Symphony of a Thousand 
(VIII), it intervenes between the two pre- 
sent symphonies, VII and the actual IX. 

These two are alike in that they are purely 
orchestral; the vocal influence is re- 
stricted to an occasional song-quotation. 
They are alike, too, in that each is on a very 
large scale ; in places, it may be thought, 
too large for the material to bear. For each 
is bedevilled to some extent by Mahler’s 
unfortunate habit of pressing a point home, 
particularly if it is a comparatively incon- 
sequential one—which it often is—with 
long sustained force and determination out 
of all proportion to the weight of matter 
involved. 


In the Seventh, for example: centrally, 


there is a sort of Scherzo of very reasonable 
proportions. It is preceded and followed by 
lighter, Serenade movements, both called 


Nachtmusik ; admirable relief, in them- 
selves, but each pursuing doggedly its style 
to the point in time at which it requires its 
own relief, even considered individually. 

The point pressed by the first Machtmusik 
episode is a walk on the mountains at early 
dawn ; the step is jaunty—“ Nicht eilen !”’ 
one feels to be a purely musical instruction. 
The alphorns sound in the distance ; and 
at least two cows (conveniently again “ in 
weiter Enfernung”’) join the fringe of the 
orchestra with their bells. I cannot view 
the movement as the spiritual undertaking 
Mahler seems to have intended ; but it can 
be charming at a lower level. So, too, can 
the second episode of the Nachtmusik ; a 
Serenade which makes its point with the 
help of much solo string work, and of a 
guitar and mandoline in addition to two 
harps. It is a most attractive movement ; 
or seems so for about its first fifteen minutes. 

These three central movements are 
flanked by a first and fifth of a stormy 
character, and more appropriately massive 
dimensions. The first is propelled from time 
to time by curious resemblances to Scriabin, 
and to Liszt, and by solos for a tenor horn 
in B flat (the instrument actually used 
sounds to be in weight somewhere between 
an English model euphonium and a bari- 
tene saxhorn). The last is an enormous 
Rondo with some episodes of a quite en- 
chanting nature. 

This Seventh Symphony is probably less 
likely to win new affection for Mahler than 
the Ninth, although it did at its first per- 
formance win the immediate and enthusi- 
astic admiration of Schénberg. (He wrote 
at the time, in a letter to Mahler, that he 
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thought the performance was “ not bad ”’, 
and added that he didn’t see why. the 
conductor concerned should be expected to 
understand that work in particular when 
he had conducted quite successfully for 
many years without understanding any 
work whatever—one feels that the Schén- 
berg point of view would usefully enliven 
record-reviewing !). 

In the Ninth Symphony the two outer 
movements display Mahler at his best. 
They are separated, it is true, by an inter- 
minable Landler and a Rondo Burleske ; but 
the first movement, with many song-echoes, 
is so much more beautiful and less inflated 
than many of the other symphonic opening 
movements; and the finale is a_ heart- 
searching Adagio wonderfully sustained, 
which could, if no Tenth Symphony had 
materialised, have been an entirely suitable 
epilogue to Mahler’s symphonic output— 
considered in its totality, a wonderful 
achievement. It is played here, too, with a 
fine intensity of string tone which it must 
have been a very considerable strain for the 
players to sustain throughout at least the 
long session that this movement must have 
involved ; the reward for their effort is 
certainly clear in the beauty of the result. 

Both the present recordings do, in fact, 
seem to me to be faithful presentations of 
the symphonies, and they give readers a 
fine opportunity to explore the fascinating 
(and sometimes repellent) works for them- 
selves. The Vienna Symphony Orchestra, 
under Horenstein, does play with noticeably 
more affection for the music, though, than 
the Vienna State Opera Orchestra under 
Scherchen ; and it has the advantage of 
some particularly good solo horn, and pp 
solo trumpet playing. 

The Seventh Symphony needs, ideally, a 
smoother, more loving touch than Scherchen 
seems willing to give it—not so much in 
order to disguise its shortcomings, as to give 
a fair chance to its achievements. But it is 
an efficient performance, that gives the 
work with justice, though probably without 
any tempering mercy. 

The recordings, too, are good ; the Vox 
particularly so—Nixa, like the Scherchen 
performance they present, concentrate on 
brilliance, Vox, similarly, on warmth. I 
cannot fail to disguise a preference, both 
musically, and as a recorded production, 
for the Vox version of the Ninth ; but can 
certainly welcome unreservedly both issues 
as most useful additions to the recorded lists 
of Mahler. M.M. 


*xMENDELSSOHN. Symphony No. 3 in 
A minor, Op. 56, “ Scotch ”. A.B.C. 
Sydney Symphony Orchestra 
(Eugene Goossens). H.M.V. BLP1045 
(10 in., 27s. 34d.). Recorded in the 
Great Hall of Sydney University. 

This disc, like that of Beethoven’s Second 

Symphony recently issued, confirms the 

high reports we have received of this 

Australian orchestra. They play with an 

altogether admirable precision and attack. 

But the ‘Scotch’ Symphony, unlike 

Beethoven’s symphonies, is not the sort of 

work of which we may be likely to want 

more than one version in our collections ; 
and there is strong rivalry: L.P.O./Solti 


July, 1954 


on Decca, Pittsburgh/Steinberg on Capiitci, 
Dresden/Kempe on Supraphon, and best 
of all the Vienna Symphony Orchestra 
under Otto Klemperer on Vox PL7080. In 
the Australian performance we miss (i) the . 
the surge of strings on the first subject of the 
Allegro un poco agitato (ii) the piquancy 
with which the Viennese clarinettist plays 
the Scherzo tune, and (iii) the Klemperer 
touch in the Finale which transforms what 
otherwise sounds a rather empty and 
rhetorical close into a blaze of sumptuous 
splendour. The new H.M.V. is cheaper, 
and more smoothly recorded. But for those 
who want to buy a recording of the sym- 
phony, the Vox is worth the extra money. 
A.P. 


*xMENDELSSOHN. On wings of song 
(arr. Max Saunders) ; Scherzo from 
the Octet; Little Suite from the 
“Songs without words” (arr. Ernest 
Irving). 

*RAFF. Scherzino; Cavatino (arr. 
Max Saunders); The Mill; Aria 
(arr. Ernest Irving) ; Scherzo. West- 
minster Light Orchestra (Leslie 
Bridgewater). Nixa WLP6805 (12 in., 
36s. 54d.). 

Lest the reader should be misled, it must 
be made clear that as orchestras go, this is 
a very small handful of players indeed. 
And you might be misled, for the Mendels- 
sohn Scherzo has, of course, been orches- 
trated by the composer himself and there is 
no indication that this version is not used. 
(Curious, because otherwise the arrangers’ 
names are mostly given.) What we get is 
neither Mendelssohn’s original version for 
strings nor his enchanting orchestral setting. 
Those who want the latter will find two 
performances of it available on LP. 

The Mendelssohn side gets away to a 
recorded balance that brings the clarinet 
much too close for comfort (and, to some 
extent, the flute). This rights itself, though 
the whole thing needs the damper down to 
make it sound grateful. There are also one 
or two bad recording starts, the tape noise 
being turned on at the last minute and far 
too suddenly—this inartistic fault still crops 
up here and there on records, As to the 
music, I much enjoyed the Raff pieces, all 
unknown to me and all showing great 
vivacity and charm: and, one of them, a 
real good luscious slow tune. The Mendels- 
sohns seemed to me to be nothing like so 
beguiling. And talking of being beguiled, 
how strange that Mr. Bridgewater has not 
found for this sort of music an oboist with 
a more ingratiating tone. g ie ie 


*MOZART. Concerto for Piano and 
Orchestra No. 15 in B flat, K.450. 
Concerto for Piano and Orchestra 
No. 18 in B flat, K.456. Ingrid 
Haebler (piano), Pro Musica Sym- 
phony Orchestra, Vienna (Heinrich 
Hollreiser). Vox PL8g00 (12 in., 
36s. 54d.). 

Here, now, is the first and only LP 
recording in this country of a Mozart piano 
concerto which can unqualifiedly be re- 
commended. Let us hope that the days of 
complaining are now over, and that Ingrid 
Haebler will give us several more concertos 














